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OME FURRIERS, unable to sell fur 
J coats at high prices, have brought out 
a new Style for spring, a single-skin neck- 
piece to be worn like a collar. The prac- 
tical point is that it is better to sell one 
skin than none at all. We can't help 
wondering whether the pants manufac- 
turers will take a cue from this, and bring 
out some snappy little knee-length items 
for summer wear to appeal to that portion 
of the trade which, in these days of high 
prices, would prefer knee-length to no 
pants at all. 


WE OFTEN have heard stories about 
how a man pulled himself up out of a 
hole by his bootstraps, but we have never 
heard of any man who pulled himself out 
of a half-dozen holes simultaneously with 
only one pair of bootstraps, and so we just 
have no accumulation of precedents to 
guide us in determining what Mr. Truman 
is going to do. 


ONE of the laws of eco- 
nomics was illustrated by a 
conversation overheard be- 
tween two people, neither 
of whom had been to col- 
lege or read a textbook in 
economics. It was in a 
grocery store at the shop- 
ping center, and the grocery 
manager was accosted by 
a woman who runs the 
beauty parlor next door. 
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She screamed at him that her trade had 
fallen off one-half, and consisted now 
mostly of cheap shampoos, without many 
permanents, and that the fault was solely 
the grocery manager’s—what with the ter- 
tible prices he charged that didn’t leave 
the women anything to spend at the beauty 
parlor. But it does seem a shame that the 
shrieking beauty parlor lady could not have 
referred to this phenomenon by its proper 
term, “the diversionary influence of price 
unbalance on fixed incomes.’ 


THE SOLID SOUTH has always 
boasted so about being so solid that it is 
disconcerting now to find it boasting about 
not being so solid, and even talking a bit 
about going over to the party of Abraham 
Lincoln. Some of the bitter words being 
exchanged reminded one of our editors of 
a spat he was having with his wife one 
morning, when his little girl interrupted to 
say, “Mother, if you don't stop talking 
to Father like that he won't ever marry you 

again.” 


THE U.S. Steel Corp. makes steel, 
which is a fact that nearly everyone 
knows. It also makes another product 
which you cannot buy by the ton, 
but which is very important in the 
steel business and in every other busi- 
ness. It is public relations. A signifi- 
cant point about the public relations 
of U.S. Steel is that the company has 
been publicity shy. It does things 
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without explaining to the public. The im- 
plication is that it is none of the public's 
business, and that the public wouldn't 
understand anyhow. Well, perhaps so. 
Perhaps the public is very dumb. So dumb, 
in fact, that it is not excessively shocked 
when a senator gets up and says the steel 
industry ought to be investigated and 
maybe regulated. It might be a good thing 
for Big Steel to come out from behind its 
iron curtain of reticence and talk freely to 
the people. Sometimes, you know, it's a 
bit of an open question as to just who 
is dumb. 


THERE aren’t enough doctors and 
nurses. Some of the nursing schools are 
now turning to short courses and gradu- 
ating so-called “practical nurses.” At the 
same time many of the medical schools are 
stiffening their requirements to include 
four years of pre-medical studies, then 
three or four years of medicine, plus a 
year or two of internship, so that after 
ten years in the making a doctor is ready 
to practice. Sometimes it does seem to the 
ignorant and uninformed members of the 
public who require medical care that the 
medical colleges might take a leaf out of 
the book of the nursing schools and turn 
out a few “practical doctors.” 


LOTS OF VOTERS don’t vote for a 
party or a candidate, but they 
vote against some other party 
or candidate. Henry Wallace 
and his backers are smart 
enough to know this and to 
take advantage of it, and we 
think that Wallace is going 
to make a right good showing 
as the outlet for the anti-Re- 
publicans and anti-Democrats 
—the “agin vote.” 


THE TREND of advertising in the 
colored comic supplements gives to Amer- 
ican children an insight into the facts of 
life which their parents did not have. For 
example, one advertisement impresses on 
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youthful minds the indubitably realistic 
point that “divorces are up 25 percent,” 
and then proceeds to explain that the sharp 
words between parents, leading to divorce, 
come from “coffee nerves,” which can be 
calmed down if the parents will only 
“switch to Postum now.” Further on in 
the funny paper the children can learn also, 
in graphic color, that “life can be beauti- 
ful.” It seems that Rover was nervous and 
run down, growled at his wife and lost in- 
terest in his work, but “today Rover Jones 
has a happy family life,” thanks to Ken-L- 
Ration. All these ads help children, we 
suppose, to understand and appreciate the 
problems faced by married people and 
dogs, and of course we assume that big 
advertisers, with all their money to spend 
in the funny papers, take great care not 
to do any warping of the dear young pliable 
minds. 


BACK in A.D. 301 the Roman Emperor 
Diocletian issued a_ price-control edict 
which covered not only all the necessities 
and commodities of life and the wages of 
laborers, artisans and schoolmasters but 
also those of orators. 


A FRIEND who owns a farm in Upper 
New York State writes to report that he 
finally got his new tractor, but that it 
was $500 higher partly because the dealer 

insisted on attaching a lot of acces- 
sories, such as front and back bumpers, 
tricky lights, and other non-ordered, 
non-wanted non-essentials. Our farmer 
friend took it, but has abandoned his 
former rule about non-cursing. 


SOMETIMES we get pretty badly 
muddled over figuring out the differ- 


#2 ence between good and bad. We 


thought the weather in the city this winter 
was bad, until we read that the grain 
markets had broken on account of the good 
weather. We thought it was good to have 
the grocery bill a little lower until we heard 
how bad it was for farmers to have their 
incomes cut to the point where they 
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wouldn't be able to buy so many new 
farm machines this year as they had 
planned. We thought it was very bad 
that a young man had to shut up his elec- 
trical appliance shop and give up the lease, 
but we heard that the cement block man 
grabbed the space for his office and 
considered it a stroke of good luck. 
This morning was a fine spring day 
and we said so to the taxi driver, but 
he grumbled that people don’t ride on 
fine days. And we found on our desk 
a letter from a man who said what the 
country needs is a good recession, 
with about 4 million unemployed. 


WE READ in the paper that the United 
States is helping to build airfields in 
Turkey, suitable for our biggest bombers, 
and all at once we got to thinking how the 
United States would feel if Russia were 
helping to build airfields, suitable for her 
biggest bombers, in Mexico. Finally we 
decided that this was a subversive and un- 
American thought and we put it out of 
our mind—except now and then. 


FIRST we had drive-in restaurants, then 
drive-in movies and drive-in banks. Now 
comes the Post Office Department with a 
drive-in parcel post station in Houston, 
‘Tex. 


AN ENTERPRISING fellow ran the 
following ad in a recent issue of an aviation 
magazine: 

“Twelve years experience wing walking 
and rope ladder riding. Red Lodge, Mon- 
tana, 1935; Cody, Wyoming, 1936; Billings, 
Montana, 1939. Class A Air Show with 
Tex Rankin, Johnnie Fowley. Will pick 
up flags, etc. from ladder. Change planes, 
or from a car equipped for such work, to 
a plane. All offers for such work for 1948 
air shows will be gladly received. Will 
put up $200 cash bond to show on any 
contracted performance. Mr. C. A. Bisher, 
Box 471, Lovell, Wyoming. (References, 
if required. )”’ 

It goes to show that there are always 
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new openings for ambitious people, which, 
in this case, we are not. 


WHEN butter prices dropped a few 
cents, a woman of our acquaintance 
thought she would treat her family to 
butter instead of the usual 
margarine, and when she put 
it on the table she announced 
that it was the real thing. ‘The 
husband tasted the butter ten- 
tatively and remarked that it 
seemed to him quite as good 
as margarine. 


WE ARE LIVING in a wonderful age. 
For only $175 you now can buy a moving 
picture film which will help you explain 
the delicate problem of sex to your chil- 
dren. At that price, however, most parents 
will stick to birds and bees. 


ALL through the ages meat has been 
regarded as a luxury in most diets of most 
people in most lands. It was so in Europe 
and Asia, and still is. It is not so in new 
lands, where there are great open spaces 
for grazing, and where there’s a relatively 
high average income to pay for the steady 
flow of meat from the ranges to the meat 
counters. Here in the U. S. we have gotten 
accustomed to the idea that meat is a 
necessity, not a luxury. More and more of 
us call for more and more of it. Well, 
there isn’t enough now, and there will be 
less from now on. The thing to do is to 
cry about it, and get it over with, and then 
go on to other matters that are more worth 
crying about. Above all, we ought to keep | 
our crying up to date, and not fali behind, 
for it’s hard to catch up. 


WE DON’T KNOW what it has to do 
with his qualifications for office, but Re- 
publican Senator Langer of North Dakota 
records in his biographical sketch in the 
Congressional Directory that he is the 
“only person ever to be arrested in any 
English-speaking country for filing an afh- 
davit of prejudice against a judge.” 
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OUR FOREIGN POLICY 
the facts of life 





HE U. S. has just finished a war in 

which too many people supposed they 
were defending Mom’s apple pie, or the 
right to buy ice cream sodas with cherries 
on top. Now, with the Marshall plan, 
we are entering a new “war,” not a shooting 
war, an economic war. 

But the experts tell us this economic war 
can hurt almost as much. Surely, every 
American will be paying dearly in cash 
for many years to come because of the 
foreign policy that is now being formu- 
lated. And it will be an irony of tragic 
proportions if we once more find ourselves 
protecting a cause we do not understand 
against an evil we cannot define. 

Yet that is the practical danger. It is a 
danger even after a fall and winter of 
debate over the Marshall plan. ‘The 
American people still do not realize that 
they are the reluctant successors to Brit- 
ain’s power in the world, and have no 
choice in the matter. 

After 172 years of U. S. history during 
most of which we have tried to stand 
aloof from the world, we are now in the 
stream of turbulence up to our necks. 

We are not going to get out of that 
stream. We will have for years a high 
level of taxes for overseas relief and re- 
construction. We will have a high volume 
of exports which will mean employment 
and profits here. ‘This will result in 
imports, a steady inflow of the many stra- 
tegic raw materials we do not have in this 


country—tin, industrial diamonds, jute, 
copra, natural rubber, to name a few of 
the approximately 30 scarce items. We 
have a finger in the military pie in Greece 
and Turkey, and probably will have in 
Palestine—and elsewhere in the world 
where trouble erupts. We are buiiding 
air and fleet bases, or refurbishing old ones 
in unexpected places like Africa. ‘The 
Mediterranean squadron may be a perma- 
nent addition to our navy. 

The expediencies we use in reacting to 
Russian moves, and the policies we adopt 
to meet the world’s needs and our own 
desires for peace and plenty, comprise 
what we call foreign policy. Right now 
we are developing that policy awfully fast, 
and under immense pressures. So this is 
an opportune moment for looking at the 
facts of life as faced by the United States 
in 1948. 

First, we must take a realistic view of 
Britain’s position, and what it means to us. 
Britain was forced to hand us the military 
responsibility in Greece and Turkey, be- 
cause she could no longer afford the cost 
of keeping Russia out of the Mediter- 
ranean. We took over, under the so- 
called “Truman Doctrine” of containment. 

Then, Palestine erupted and the British 
could no longer hold it under thumb. So 
the U. S. used its influence in the United 
Nations to favor partition of Palestine 
between Jews and Arabs. ‘The British 
have set August | as the last date for their 
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troops to remain in Palestine. We must 
decide whether we will move in, as a 
U.N. police force, or invite Russian expan- 
sion toward the Mediterranean and Middle 
East oil. In India, and elsewhere around 
the world, the white man is being relieved 
of his “burden,” and we do not know yet 
what the consequences will be. Suppose, 
for example, that these former colonial 
peoples decide to keep their own raw ma- 
terials and to send out only the finished 
products. 

As the 20th century nears its-mid mark, 
it is U. S. ships rather than the British 
navy that will make “state” visits and 
maneuver on troubled waters. The baton 
of world leadership in fact and in symbol 
has passed to us. 

That is fact of life number one. 

The second fact we must understand is 
that we are now the chief champions and 
promulgators of a way of life. One of the 
best explanations of what it is that we are 
championing was given recently by Gordon 
Sewell, appropriately enough a young Eng- 
lish writer, often quoted by Winston 
Churchill. Sewell insists that the world 
is not really divided by iron curtains or by 
such things as rivers and mountains and 
seas. ‘The line exists only in the minds 
of men. It divides between cultures or 
civilizations, which is to say the whole 
basis by which men work, love and pray. 

The men of the West, including the 
Americas, Western Europe and other na- 
tions of European origin have an individ- 
ualistic way of life that stems from the 
ITebraic belief in the oneness and omnipo- 
tence of God, from the Christian idea of 
God’s love and compassion. Our West- 
ern civilization has also developed from the 
Greek search for truth and beauty, the 
Roman genius for law. And most cer- 
tainly it has developed from our Anglo- 
American contributions to man’s religious 
and political freedom, and—to a greater 
degree than ever before in history—man’s 
economic freedom. All this we wrap up in 
the word, democracy. 

The central purpose of democracy is to 
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provide the utmost freedom for man to be 
governed by his individual conscience or 
reason, which Jefferson pointed out was the 
avenue through which God chose to direct 
man. Such is our cause; such is our second 
fact of life. 


HE third fact concerns our enemy. 

The enemy is obviously anybody, or 
any nation, or any other civilization which 
wars on individual freedom. 

Sometimes the opposition to freedom 
comes from within the West itself, as with 
the Germans who have twice in this gener- 
ation betrayed the civilization that her 
own poets and religious leaders once so 
gallantly forwarded. 

Sometimes the opposition comes both 
from within and from without as with the 
economic system called Communism, 
which began with two Germans, Marx and 
Engels. It now has converts all over the 
world, but is mostly exerted from Russia. 

Russia, however, is not only the largest 
captive state of the Communists. It also 
represents a culture that stems more from 
Eastern influences than Western. State 
dominance over the individual is taken for 
granted. 

It is also taken for granted by the 
Communists that they will enjoy no safety 
in the world until they are politically and 
militarily dominant. They will use Russia 
to expand geographically, in historic Rus- 
sian patterns; they will use Communists 
everywhere to bore from within and thus 
to weaken resistance to the push of their 
beliefs. 

The Russians are the most active enemy, 
but they do not stand alone as enemies 
of Western civilization. ‘The urgent point 
for us to remember is that only one-third 
of the world has had our Western evolution 
of experience; therefore, two-thirds of the 
world does not comprehend us—or mis- 
comprehends us. We are no unassailable 
majority. 

That is fact of life number three for 
Americans: that we have many enemies 
whose attitudes range from ignorance 
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through mild irritation to purposeful hate. 

Our policy, then, is one part expedient 
reaction to Russia, one part humanitarian 
relief, and one part desire to spread our 
way of life, thus absorbing and converting 
our enemies. 

The Marshall plan is the mixture of 
these parts that is concocted especially 
for Europe. We want to make sure the 
16 recipient nations, including Britain, 
France and the Northwest European coun- 
tries and Italy have enough to eat not 
only for reasons of charity but also because 
hungry people threaten to turn to the 
economic promises of Communism. 

We recognize that the best charity is 
that which lifts the recipient above the 
need for charity, so we include rehabilita- 
tion of industry and the reopening of the 
flow of raw materials as parts of the 
Marshall plan. We expect rehabilitation 
to have also the salutary effect of making 
Europe a strong third party in what is now 
a two-party world, getting back to a 
balancing of power. 

But we also expect, and this is impor- 
tant, that a Europe back on its feet, pro- 
ducing, is a good offensive weapon for 
the cause of Western civilization. That's 
where economics and the business of 
trading enters in. 

For Eastern Europe, the very coun- 
tries that are now Russian satellites, has 
long been the breadbasket for West- 
ern Europe. France, Britain and the 
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others made the textiles, shoes, machines 
and finished goods that the Eastern coun- 


tries paid for with food. 

It is the idea of the Marshall plan that 
if Western Europe can again produce an 
exportable surplus of manufactures, eco- 
nomic penetration can be made behind 
the iron curtain. In that way, these coun- 
tries may in time be won away from the 
Russians who have little to trade with the 
satellites. It may not work out that way; 
that’s the gamble. 

Thus the Marshall plan is at once the 
most spectacular item and the most prom- 
ising weapon in our new foreign policy as 
leader of the West. But. it is not the 
whole. The Marshall plan is expected to 
cost upwards of 5 billion dollars for the 
first year. Our military establishment is 
budgeted at almost 11 billions. Plainly, 
we are going to have some troops and 
ships and planes around. 

Moreover, the Marshall plan is focused 
only at Europe. It must be supplemented 
with an equally imaginative Asiatic policy, 
which is yet to be shaped up, and by a 
continuously effective Latin American 
policy. 

To sum it up: Americans are no longer 
merely interested spectators in the world. 
They are now chief actors in the drama. 
And the American people will be called 


upon more and more to understand and 


be effective in their new role of No. 1] 
world power. 


* 


New coins: Demand is way off 


Demand by businessmen for new coins has dropped sharply. 


That demand 


directly ties up with the number of cash transactions in the country, so the drop 
may portend what’s ahead for retailers. 

When the war began, production of pennies, nickels, dimes, quarters and 
half dollars soared. By 1945 the U. S. Mint was turning out six times as many 
coins as in 1939. Post-war demand stayed high, and for the current fiscal year 
Mint officials expected a demand for 1 billion, 800 million new coins. Now they 


have slashed this estimate by 1 billion. 


The slump in demand for coins doesn’t mean an equally bad slump in retail 
sales, but shows that the number of transactions has at least leveled off and 


probably declined by 10 percent. 


with the coins now in circulation. 


But cash sales can still stay relatively high 
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FAKE a look at a group of workers 
who are the most numerous of all 
workers. 

They have more skills than the pro- 
verbial jack-of-all-trades. They can switch 
from fine precision work to personnel in- 
struction, and from clean-up jobs to man- 
agement, with a dozen stops in between. 

About 95 percent are not paid wages, but 
they spend more than any other class of 
worker rs—perhaps about two-thirds of all 
the money spent on so-called “consumer 
purchases.” For equipment and plant 
maintenance dlone they will lay out just 
about 20 billion dollars this year. Some of 
the country’s biggest industries exist only 
to supply their needs. 


The majority like their jobs. Others, 


perhaps one-fourth, are dissatisfied. ‘They 
are not unionized, but they exert a tremen- 
dous influence on business, on economic 
trends, on politics, on community life. 

They are, of course, the houseworkers— 
the 34,000,000 housewives and the 1,600,- 
000 paid domestic workers who run the 
nation’s homes. 

Business, big and little, caters to them, 
but on the whole takes them and their work 
for granted. 

Titis taking-for-granted is a mistake. It’s 
time to do more thinking about what is 
happening to this group of workers, about 
their working conditions and spending 
habits, and about the unrest among them. 

After all, 34 million first-class customers 
are worth thinking about. (next page) te 
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THE JOB 


It’s not what it used to be 





I\HE most striking fact about the house- 
| worker of today is that her job is not 
what it used to be. It has changed pro- 
foundly in the last 150 years, and still is 
changing. Whether for better or worse, 
the undeniable truth is that only a fraction 
of the job is left. 

In part, the houseworker is technologi- 
cally unemployed, and like any worker 
whose job is crumbling away, she has not 
found it easy to turn to something else. 

If this statement sounds too strong, con- 
sider the basic activities that have moved 
out of the home: 

& The business of earning a living. Be- 
fore the industrial revolution the family 
living was earned in the home. ‘The wife 
and children worked right along with the 
husband in his shop, which was in front of 
or underneath their living quarters. But 
the coming of the factory changed all of 
this. ‘The men now go off every morning to 
the factory or office, and the home is no 
longer the center of economic activity (ex- 
cept in some farm homes). 

& ‘The schooling of the children. Until a 
relatively short time ago, the houseworker 
taught her children at home. Now, the 
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children go out to school five days a week 
and nine months a year. 


® Recreation. In great-grandmother’s day 
the family gathered around the fireside in 
the evening and made its own fun popping 
corn, roasting apples, reading aloud. 

Now the houseworker and her husband 

are more likely to take in a movie, while 
the younger children go to the Cubs or 
Brownies and the older ones speed away in 
the family car. For a gauge of the degree 
to which recreation has moved out of the 
home, consider the number of movies, 
night clubs, taverns, bowling alleys, golf 
courses, tennis courts, national parks, 
corner drugstores with juke boxes. 
Pm Spinning, weaving, sewing, baking, 
canning. ‘The factory, cannery, commer- 
cial laundry and restaurant have taken 
over a considerable part of the work the 
housewife once did in her own kitchen, 
sewing room and laundry. 

The jobs that remain in the home have 
been altered almost as radically. ‘The more 
fortunate housewife no longer “stands over 
a hot stove all day long.” Instead, she cooks 
by gas or electricity. She no longer has to 
stoke the furnace. Instead, she adjusts the 
thermostat. She does not tie her hair in 
a scarf and attack the rugs with a broom. 
Instead, she attaches the vacuum. If she 
bakes, she does not cramp her arm stirring 
the batter. She uses her electric mixer. 
She does not slave over a wash tub. She 
puts the clothes in her washing machine. 

Most housewives, of course, are not for- 
tunate enough to have all these con- 
veniences. But the point is that much 
of the drudgery has been taken out of 
housework in many American homes. 
Housework has been simplified greatly. 

The houseworker’s job has been affected 
in other ways. She does not have great- 
srandmother’s brood of seven or eight 
children. Even with the post-war trend 
toward larger families she is not likely to 
have more than two or three. 

She also lives in a smaller house. ‘The 
big rambling house with high-ceilinged 
rooms, wide porches and dust-catching 
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gingerbread ornament has been supplanted 
by a tight little five or six-roomer, or by an 
even tighter apartment. There seldom is 
room for a maid. 

The net result is that after her husband 
and children leave for the day, the house- 
worker is alone with the less than scintillat- 
ing companionship of her refrigerator— 
and the soap operas. 

Some women have attempted to solve 
the problem by working in factories, shops, 
or offices. ‘The reason is not necessarily 
sociological. Actually it’s expensive to 
maintain the new type of home. Most 
women work because they need the money. 
Nevertheless the immediate motive does 
not change the economic meaning of what 
they are doing. 

If they have children under 6, the average 
women who remain in the home still have 
plenty to do. 

Feeding and caring for infants has not 
yet been mechanized. 

But, thanks to all the changes that have 
come about in the home, millions of house- 
workers have acquired a_ considerable 
amount of leisure. According to taste, 


some take up bridge and shopping. Others 
join the Parent-Teachers Association and 
the League of Women Voters. 

Without much question, all of these 
changes have been good for business. 
Dozens of new industries have been 
created. 

But, the growing question is, has it been 
good for the houseworkers? Some reliable 
studies and surveys have shown that about 
one-fourth of the houseworkers are dis- 
satisfied. Consciously or unconsciously 
they feel that the job left to them is not 
important enough. ‘The highest prestige 
is not attached to it. 

It could be argued that if only one-fourth 
are dissatisfied—and three-fourths are happy 
about their lot as houseworkers—there is 
not too much to worry about. But the 
trouble is that many of the women who 
feel bored, frustrated and worried about 
their position as houseworkers are among 
the better educated women of the com- 
munity, and among its leaders. 

That’s why the time has come for the 
country to do some thinking about what is 
happening to the home. (next page) 





Here is one man’s comment on why 
3 his wife should be fully occupied bringing 
3 up their young daughter. (He doesn't 
have a son.) 


Unless a woman is able to employ a 
governess for her child—which nobody 
thinks is good—these are some of the 
things that must be done for a daughter 
after she reaches school age: 

Give her a breakfast carefully enough 

planned to sustain her till lunch. 
? Fix,up her hair. She is quite squeam- 
! ish about how it looks. She has the 
competitive spirit early. Maybe walk 
with her to school to keep her from 
getting run over. 

See about her lunch. This can’t be 
left to the maid, because most of them 
will be content to dish out a can of soup. 

Then see about what the child does in 





Who should bring up daughter ? 


the afternoon. Turn her loose on the 
streets? It doesn’t work. Her company 
has to be watched, and this goes beyond 
any considerations of snobbishness. 

She has to be talked to sometimes. 
She has to be read to. She has to be 
taken around places, such as the movies, 
or museums, or just downtown. 

Her dinner has to be thought about. 

Her clothes for the next day have to 
be thought about. 

All her squawks have to be listened to 
—about what the teacher did to her, 
what somebody said about her. And 
good answers have to be thought up. 

Maybe she wants to give a party, or 
go to one. That brings up planning. 

Above everything, she has to be worked 
over, counseled with, advised and set 
straight. That’s a big enough job for 


any woman. 
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DOMESTIC WORKERS 
They have changed, too 





NOTHER who has joined the exodus 
from the home is the paid domestic 
worker. Her numbers are growing fewer. 
It is true that part of the perennial cry 
about the servant shortage is open to 
question. The complainer sometimes 
means that she cannot hire a good worker 
for the same price her mother paid. By the 
same sentimental standard there is a short- 
age of almost every type of worker. 

In part, the shortage of domestic workers 
is very real. During the war the gradual 
retreat from the kitchen turned into a near 
stampede. Lured by high wages and the 
patriotic appeal of the war plants, about 
one-fourth of the women in domestic 
service quit. Most of them have not gone 
back. A recent spot check by the Bureau 
of the Census showed only 1,600,000 
women working for wages in the home, as 
compared to about 2,100,000 pre-war. 

Katie’s desertion of the kitchen is even 
more striking than the surface figures would 
indicate. ‘The ratio of servants to families 
decreased one-third from 1900 to 1940. At 
the same time there was a large increase in 
the number of families in the $5000-and-up 
income brackets that hire most of the 
domestic workers. In other words, supply 
decreased at the very time demand in- 
creased. 

There are at least five very good reasons 
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why the household help situation defies the 
economic rule that supply and demand 
tend to meet: 

& Low wages. Back in the Gay Nineties 
the usual weekly money wage of the 
household worker was $3.16. During the 
first 40 years of this century it went up 130 
percent. Factory wages rose 175 percent 
over the same period. The war hopped 
domestic pay to $25 a week and up. But 
a post-war U. 8. Women’s Bureau survey 
of former women war workers in Baltimore 
showed that the few who had returned to 
domestic service were averaging $22.50 for 
a 40-hour week. In their war jobs they 
earned $48 for a 40-hour week. Despite 
improvements in wages, domestic service 
remains one of the lowest paid of women’s 
occupations. 

& Stigma. It may be argued endlessly 
that keeping the homes of the country is 
one of the most honorable and necessary 
jobs. ‘The difficulty is that the community 
does not act as though it is. Domestic 
workers are called servants, maids. Just- 
hably or not, the words have a menial, 
humble association that most Americans 
dislike. Few mothers rear their daughters 
to be domestic workers. 

& The overly personal relationship of em- 
ployer and employe. In 1660, Samuel 
Pepys noted in his diary: “December Ist. 
This morning observing some things to be 
laid up not as they should be by the girl, 
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I took a broom and 
basted her till she 
cried extremely, 
which made me 
vexed, but before I 
went out I left her 
appeased.” No one 
would do any bast- 
ing with a broom 
today, but the na- 
ture of the give and 
take described by 
Pepys has not 
changed much. It 
is a considerable cry 
from the much less 
personal relationship between employer 
and employe in factory or office. 

® Long and uncertain hours. In this era 
of the 40-hour week, domestic workers 
average 48 and 50 hours a week. Instead 
of working her eight hours and walking 
out before the clock finishes striking five, 
the household worker who “lives in” still 
has to cook dinner and wash the dishes. 
Theoretically she may be off duty for the 
rest of the evening, but if the doorbell, 
telephone or baby sounds off, she often is 
expected to rush to the scene. 

& Lack of security. ‘The domestic worker 
is barred from social security. If her em- 
ployer leaves town, she’s out of a job. Nor 
is she eligible for unemployment compen- 
sation, unless she lives in New York and 
works for an employer with a staff of four 
or more. In most states she is dependent 
on her employer's generosity if she falls 
down the stairs and breaks a leg. Only 
California, New York and Ohio have com- 
pulsory workmen’s compensation laws 
which cover her. Only one state, Wiscon- 
sin, ever set a legal minimum wage for 
domestic work. Only one state, Washing- 
ton, has put a maximum-hour law on the 
books, and that law set a limit of 60 hours 
a week, 

Not all the grief, of course, is on the 
side of the worker. For her money, the 
employer often receives poor service. Few 
houseworkers are properly trained. Some 
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RUNNING A HOUSE: SOME EXPENSES 


Expenditures for Household Equipment and Operation in 1940 
compared with estimated expenditures in 1950 and 1960. 









Some come with 


are slow, inefficient. 
very definite chips on their shoulders. 

For a good many years, some well-in- 
tentioned people have been trying hard 
to do something about the grave short- 


comings on both sides. The National 
Board of the Y.W.C.A., the Board of 
Christian Education of the Presbyterian 
Church-U.S.A., the Women’s Bureau, the 
CIO United Domestic Workers Union 
and numerous community groups have at- 
tempted to work out standards for domes- 
tic work and to provide training. Among 
their major recommendations: 

Wages. Many factors must be consid- 
ered—skill, whether the worker lives in 
or out, the value of board, uniforms and 
other items that may be furnished. But, 
as a starting point, workers should be paid 
at least the 40-cent minimum rate set by 
the Fair Labor Standards Act, or the pre- 
vailing wage paid in the community for 
occupations requiring equal skill, which- 
ever is higher. 

Hours. Workers “living in” should be 
on a 40-hour week, plus eight additional 
hours “on call’ to answer the phone, etc. 
In any event they should work under a 
clear agreement covering hours on duty, 
hours on call, and “free time.” Overtime 
should be paid at the rate of time-and-a- 
half or with compensatory time off. 

Conditions of work. It is preferable 
for the worker to “live out,” near her own 
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friends and family. If she “lives in,” a 
separate room, adequate access to bath, 
and opportunity to entertain friends of 
both sexes should be provided. 

Social security. Extend it to cover 
domestic workers. 

Status. Drop the word servant or maid. 
Use “household assistant” or “cook.” 

To enable the worker to give full value 
in return for the improved conditions rec- 
ommended, the same groups and others 
have attempted to establish training schools 
for domestic service. An excellent course 
was Offered in Cleveland. ‘Twenty-three 
enrolled, and 16 finished. In St. Louis a 
course attracted 22 Negro women. A Buf- 
falo course had 6 students. 

The public vocational schools have tried 
to help out too. They can obtain federal 
vocational training funds to school domes- 
tic workers, and have attempted many 
times to organize courses. With a few 
exceptions, they have not been able to 
obtain enough recruits to justify costs. 

Only in one place in the United States 
has the training of domestic workers been 
notably successful. That is in the Frank 
Wiggins Trade High School in Los An- 
geles. It turns out expert cooks, butlers 
and maids for the movie colony, which 
reciprocates by paying excellent wages. It 
is not unusual for a well-trained couple to 
go to work for $300 a month plus quarters. 
The intangible rewards of association with 
screen stars also seem to count. 

But the fatal weakness in the overall 
effort to train domestic workers is that stu- 
dents do not materialize. 

Does all of this mean that the household 
worker is going to vanish in the next few 
decades? 

As one writer has pointed out, some of 
the talk would lead the gullible to con- 
clude that within another generation the 
last domestic will be lured to Hollywood 
for a commemorative film. 

Less emotional students of the subject 
expect that rising wages and improved 
working conditions—which are expected to 
accompany the rise in national income— 
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will attract enough new workers to main- 
tain about the same number of paid domes- 
tic employes in 1950 and 1960 as now. 
Domestic workers have by no means 
vanished. ‘They are increasingly becoming 
workers by the hour rather than workers 
who “live in.” But they still outnumber 
automobile workers by a half-million. And 
they often preside importantly over many 
household operations and purchases. So 
they, too, are worth business attention. 
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BUSINESS 


and houseworkers 





T one point, the women who run 

houses have lost not one whit of their 

importance. They remain indisputably the 
nation’s biggest spenders. 

Consumer purchases of goods and serv- 
ices account for about 70 percent of the 
gross national expenditure. ‘This is almost 
three times the combined amount spent 
for private construction and capital equip- 
ment, government goods and services. 

The economists frequently divide con- 
sumer expenditures into nine major groups: 
food, liquor and tobacco; clothing, acces- 
sories and personal care; housing and 
utilities; household equipment and opera- 
tion; consumer transportation; medical 
care, insurance and death expenses; recrea- 
tion; private education; religion and private 
social welfare. 

No one has figured just what percentage 
of the spending in all of these groups is 
done by houseworkers. Anyone may make 
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his own guess. Probably as good a guess 
as any is somewhere around two-thirds. 
If that is right, it will mean that house- 
workers this year will spend at least a 
staggering 100 billion dollars. 

A large part of the business of the coun- 
try exists specifically to take in part of 
this money, and in turn to supply the 
houseworkers with the essentials, luxuries 
and doodads needed for their families and 
households. 

A glance at a few of the biggest fields 
proves the point. 

There are 6 million farms, 52,000 manu- 
facturing concerns, 66,000 wholesalers, and 
almost 1 million retail stores in the busi- 
ness of furnishing houseworkers and their 
families with food, liquor and tobacco. 

As houseworkers have stepped out of 
most of the job of canning and have taken 
to canned and packaged foods, the output 
of the food manufacturing industry has 
quadrupled—since 1899. 

And the end is not yet. Even now in 
some large cities the houseworkers can 
dash down to the corner and buy a frozen 
roast beef dinner, complete with potatoes 
au gratin and carrots a la antoine. Other 
new industries undoubtedly will spring up 


to meet the demand for more packaged 
foods. The tide is running strong in this 
direction. 

The vast clothing, accessory, cleaning 
and beauty industries are another example. 
They’ve flourished as they've moved in on 
what was once the province of the home. 

The shift from home dressmaking to 
factory-made clothing is almost complete. 
Some women still make their own and their 
children’s clothes, but the vast majority 
have given up and headed for the nearest 
department store or specialty shop. As a 
result, the output of manufactured textile 
products and clothing tripled during the 
first 40 years of this century. 

More than 1 million persons are engaged 
in beauty, laundry, cleaning, repair and 
similar services. Moreover, changes in the 
home and in the houseworker’s job have 
promoted the vacuum cleaner, the washing 
machine, the ironer, the mixer, the re 
frigerator, the dishwasher. And don't over- 
look the lowly paper napkin. From 1929 
to 1940, expenditures for paper products 
increased 62 percent. 

Where would business be without the 
houseworkers’ insistence on being relieved 
of “drudgery’’? (next page) 





“While women’s tasks in the home 
have been greatly curtailed, we are well 
aware that much remains to be done that 
can be quite wearing—shopping for a 
family, caring for a number of children, 
preparing large meals, cleaning, mending, 
etc. A woman of today can get physically 
worn taking care of household duties, 
even in a highly modernized apartment 
or house. What has happened, however, 
is that women no longer acquire prestige 
by the performance of such duties, great 
or small. Even though physically taxing, 
the duties have come to be regarded as 
of trivial value. Many a woman, there- 
fore, feels quite apologetic these days 
when she reports that she is ‘just a house- 
wie ... 





One sour note on the modern houseworker: 


“Studies indicate that a man’s income 
effectiveness is increased 30 to 60 percent 
through the work of the wife in the 
household... . 

“Nevertheless, some unknown percent- 
age of women classified as housewives are 
functionally little more than wastrels, in 
metropolitan areas seething into after- 
noon movies, teashops, cocktail lounges, 
expensive shopping centers and the like. 
In the United States at the present time, 
there are, despite all the women who 


work in and out of the home, a greater 
proportion of aimlessly idle women than 
at any previous time or other place, not 
excepting imperial Rome.”—Lundberg 
and Farnham—Modern Woman: The 
Lost Sex. 
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OST of the discussion about the 

changing job of the houseworker, 
and what should be done about it, is 
heavily tinged with bias. 

Men are likely to insist that if their 
wives would stay at home, run the house 
as efficiently as THEY run their businesses, 
and give the proper attention to bringing 
up the children, the wives would have their 
hands full. 

The woman’s comeback is usually a ques- 
tion—“How would HE like to stay home 
all day, washing dishes, making beds, taking 
the children to school?” 

The experts—the psychologists, econo- 
mists, home economists and others—say 
there's more to it than this. The process 
that has removed most of the economic, 
educational and recreational functions of 
the home is a long one. Whether house- 
workers should be satisfied with what re- 
mains for them to do, is beside the point. 
Many are not. So, what’s to be done? 

One school says: Re-emphasize women’s 
biological role—the bearing and feeding of 
children. Glorify the home. .. . 
Center women’s interests there. . . . Cut 
down on the labor-saving devices. . . . Let 
women fight against surrendering any more 
of their housework to business. . . . Every 
new step toward “freedom” only lands the 
houseworker “higher and drier in nowhere.” 

One ardent advocate of this viewpoint 
suggests that if three-fourths of the can- 
ning plants and commercial baking estab- 
lishments were closed overnight, and if 
baking and cooking were restored to their 
former status in the home, the nation 
“would leap forward 100 years nutritionally 
and in food enjoyment.” 
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Among the favorite remedies of this 
group are bonuses and special honors for 
mothers and the turning of the whole 
teaching job over to mothers. Spinsters 
would be barred from the schoolroom and 
mothers would take over on a part-time 
basis. 

An opposing group of experts answers 
some of these arguments with the profes- 
sional equivalent of “baloney.” 

This group says: Women are persons. 
... The U. S. trend is away from every 
sort of biological limitation on human ac- 
tivity and achievement. . . . The principal 
trouble is that the change in the home has 
isolated the houseworker. 

This position is summed up by the well- 
known anthropologist, Dr. Margaret Mead: 
“When men take a greater part in the 
activities we call living, we shall again 
approach the sort of balance between the 
sexes that we had in early America, on 
our American farms, when both worked 
together at the same tasks, often within 
earshot of each other.” 

The home economists are on this side. 
This is the doctrine they’re teaching. So 
are the women’s magazines with their mil- 
lions of houseworker readers. ‘They’re all 
talking about the home as a joint under- 
taking of all members of the family. 

Certain post-war business developments 
are pushing things in the same direction. 
The super-markets and other stores that 
are open at night are bringing the man 
back into the picture as a family buyer. 

The people who want to cut out the 
labor-saving devices—go back to hand- 
work in the home—are getting more vocal 
and more numerous all the time. But 
they are not making much practical head- 
way. (And if men will interview their 
wives, they will probably conclude that 
this school will not win the battle. ) 

So the trend today is still toward more 
mechanical help for the woman in the 
home, and more participation of the men- 
folk, and more labor-saving devices. And 
all of this means, of course, more attention 
from business to the needs of housework. 
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Cheap to run and easy to maneuver, they are catching the motorist’s interest 


CARS 





\MERICAN MOTORISTS. tradition- 

\ ally have been attracted to the big 
car—the high-powered, chrome-laden, up- 
holstered auto with plenty of gadgets. 
But high costs seem to be working a subtle 
change in taste upon the car-buying public. 
The small car, weighing one-half the aver- 
age standard car and selling for less than 
$1000, may soon come into its own. 

At least, this is the fond hope of a 
dedicated group of small car producers 
who are convinced that things at last are 
going their way. As a basis for their 
aspirations, these producers place faith in 
the following signs of the times: 

& Cars used to be bought for prestige 
purposes; car ownership was a badge of 
success. But today cars are commonplace. 
There is growing recognition that it really 
is smart to be thrifty, even if you're in a 
pretty good income bracket. 

& The auto industry made its greatest 
strides during the 1920’s when monthly car 
payments averaged $35. But these pay- 
ments now have doubled—for a car which 
is just about the same size with only a 


slight increase in horsepower. Add the 
soaring cost of main- 
tenance—gas, oil, tires, een, 


spare parts and re- 
pair work. Add park- 
ing and storage fees, 
rising taxes and in- 
surance rates—and the 
car Owner is paying a 
stiff price for mobility. 
& Downtown traffic 
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congestion has become much worse. The 
smaller car makes maneuvering and park- 
ing easier. 

& Gasoline, steel and iron supplies can 
barely keep up with the demands now 
being made upon them. The more than 
37 million cars and trucks on the road 
constitute a tremendous drain on fuel. 
And the big cars use from 3000 to 4000 
pounds of steel plus about 700 pounds 
of iron. 

At least three national surveys made in 
the last 12 months indicate an aroused 
public interest in the small car: 

The Crowell-Collier survey last spring 
revealed that 39 percent of all car owners 
would seriously consider buying a new 
small car selling for less than $1000. 
Thirty-two percent of those planning to 
buy in ’48 or ’49 reported they would pur- 
chase the small car in preference to the 
one they already had in mind. 

The Ross Federal Research Corp. 
surveyed the situation last fall. Seventy- 
five percent of all the people interviewed— 
those already with cars and those who 
planned to buy some day—said they would 

now wait for the re- 





Manufacturers disagree on car no- 
menclature. The Crosley people regard 
the station wagon made by Willys- 
Overland Motors in Toledo as being 
“too big” for the “‘small car” category. 
And the Willys people look upon the 
Crosley as not really a “‘small car,” but 
a “midget.” At any rate, watch for an 
article on Willys in the near future. 


‘oom turn of the $1000 car. 

The Grant Adver- 
tising Co. last Decem- 
ber surveyed about 
1600 car drivers in all 
income groups in 16 
cities. Seventy-three 
percent said they 
would buy a new 
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small car in preference to the present 
lowest-priced standard model. Com- 
positely, these motorists wanted a 5-pas- 
senger, 2-door sedan costing between $750 


and $1000. It would cruise at 40 m.p.h. 


and get about 25 miles to the gallon. 

All of these findings have caused the 
small car men to rub their hands in glee. 
Perhaps a dozen companies, most of them 
in California, have announced their inten- 
tion to produce small cars. Five or six 
companies will probably achieve produc- 
tion by the end of next year. 

The success already made by Crosley 
Motors of Cincinnati strongly indicates 
there is a real place in the auto market 
for the well-styled, well-made smaller car. 
At the moment, Crosley is the only U. S. 
company turning out the small car on a 
mass-production, assembly-line basis. Cros- 
ley made almost 23,000 cars last year for 
a net profit of $476,000, and may sell 
40,000 in 1948. The car is offered in 8 
body styles ranging in f.o.b. price from 
$791 to $929. The Crosley gets up to 50 
miles to the gallon, consumes less oil than 
any other U. S. car, and can turn in a 
15-foot radius. 

Two other companies have a good 

chance of attaining production this year: 
& Keller Motors at Huntsville, Ala., is to 
make two models: a 5-passenger station 
wagon to sell f.o.b. at $1095 and a con- 
vertible roadster at $895. 
& Playboy Motor Co. at Buffalo, N. Y., 
expects to make a convertible coupe to sell 
at $985 f.o.b. The car will seat three 
and feature a collapsible all-steel top. 

Small car producers show no concern 
over the recent influx of foreign-made cars, 
which are relatively high-priced and 
troublesome to maintain because of the 
shortage of spare parts. 

On the other hand, local producers are 
looking abroad—to the day when foreign 
dollar shortages and import restrictions on 
luxury goods have been eased. They count 
on a lucrative market in Europe and South 
America, where the small car is well-geared 
to the requirements of motorists. 
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COMPANY CARS: COSTS 


_ firms just guess at how much it 
costs to run a car, then fix an arbi- 
trary mileage rate for their traveling sales- 
men. This usually rooks either the com- 
pany or the salesmen, because flat rates 
don’t allow for changing costs of opera- 
tion, depreciation, varying road condi- 
tions, insurance and license fees. 

If you have more than 15 men regu- 
larly on the road, it may be worth your 
while to hire someone to determine ac- 
curately every cost item in operating cars. 
There are people to help you. Leading 
the field is the Runzheimer Co. of Chi- 
cago, which for the first year charges you 
$25 per car for the first 30 cars, $12 for 
each car beyond that. ‘The second year 
the fee is $6 per car. The Runzheimer 
Co. claims that most flat-rate allowances 
are off by several hundred dollars a year. 

If your firm has only a few cars on the 
road, you can get a working set of cost 
figures from the local AAA. The Runz- 
heimer people supply local AAA clubs 
with good average figures for operating 
a car in any of 42 different regions. 
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FOR SAFER DRIVING 
gwen appearances, motorists are 


driving much more safely. A big 
reason may be that they are being trained 
when young. 

There were 16.4 deaths for every 100 
million vehicle miles driven in 1930; at 
last report there were only 7.6. There is 
no one explanation for the improvement 
inasmuch as safe driving comes mostly 
from the human element. So perhaps 
the uncountable safety campaigns have 
been productive. One drive is now aimed 
at a vital spot, the high schools. Safe 
driving courses are being pounded into 
youngsters just as they are entering the 
most dangerous driving years—16 to 20. 
To date, 1000 high schools are cooper- 
ating and results have been extraordinary. 
Those who take the course have only half 
the number of accidents had by those 
who don’t take it. Authorities say: think 
of the effect on future driving if all high 
schools cooperated. 
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Gang to 
WASHINGTON 
this Spring ? 





\ TJ ASHINGTON, D. C., is trying to 
regain its reputation as a hospitable 
place to visit—a reputation which was lost 
during the frantic war years. There is no 
time to waste because 314 million people, 
largest peacetime swarm since 1939, are 
expected this year. 

There is more reason for concern 
among civic leaders than just sensitive 
civic pride. ‘Tourists are Washing- 
ton’s second-ranking industry. ‘This Sy 
year they will leave about 60 million %@ 
dollars behind. Only the federal pay- 
roll means more to the city. The im- @ 
pression these tourists get, the word 
they spread back home, can be the differ- 
ence between more or fewer visitors and 
more or less money for Washington next 
year. 

How does a community go about letting 
visitors know they are welcome? 

The quickest, simplest way is by show- 
ing them politeness. ‘Thus, the Greater 
National Capital Committee of the Wash- 
ington Board of ‘Trade has just sponsored 
a “Courtesy to Visitors Week’ in belief 
that courtesy is contagious. ‘The project 
included a vast indoor rally and prizes for 
outstanding courteous acts. The cam- 
paign was aimed at everybody, was perhaps 
the most concentrated drive for com- 
munity politeness ever held. 

With politeness goes preparation, which 
costs something and is less contagious. 
But Washington has begun setting its 
house in order and the 1948 visitor can 
expect to find conditions as follows: 

HOTELS: There are about 65 hotels 
of all kinds, including 32 good ones. ‘These 
32 provide some 10,000 rooms. Rates run 
from a low of $2 (without bath) in one 
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establishment to a high of $14 (double 
room) in another. The average price is $4 
for a single room and $7 for double ac- 
commodations. Hotel occupancy is down 
from the wartime level but a reservation 
is still advisable. The best time to be sure 
of getting a room without difficulty is 
on weekends. Visitors will find hoteis 
in better repair and offering better serv- 


ice in all departments. 
RESTAURANTS: Waiting lines 


Maye. are a rarity and service is improving. 


Sanitary conditions are better and a 
little has been done on beautifying 
premises. Restaurateurs are awake to 
the tourist trade now, and indeed cater 
greatly to it because of loss of wartime 
patronage. Comparison of prices with 
those elsewhere shows Washington not 
out of line. Restaurants number about 
2000, half of which are worth patronizing. 
The good ones, as everywhere, must be dis- 
covered. Fancy fronts mean nothing. A 
sure bet in Washington is seafood, and 
several fine river-front and downtown 
restaurants have it. 

TAXIS: Washington has 10,000 cabs, 
more per capita than any American city. 
Fares for runs up to about 24% miles are 
comparable to those in other eastern cities; 
fares get cheaper, because of a zoning sys- 
tem, on more distant runs. Courtesy 1s 
back among the drivers; most of them now 
open cab doors for patrons. For sight- 
seeing purposes, you can hire sightseeing 
buses. ‘There are some 28 licensed oper- 
ators, with competent “spielers.” Prices 
run from $2.50 for short excursions to $7.50 
for an all-day tour. 

GOVERNMENT: The visitor won't 
have difficulty entering government build- 
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ings, except those concerned with atom 
secrets. No troublesome security measures 
are in force, despite war talk. But the 
visitor on business will encounter an in- 
creasing caginess from most higher federal 
officials because this is an election year. 
Some, indeed, may even become very hard 
to see. It may therefore be wise to ask 
your congressman’s advice on whom to 
see with your problem. ‘The congressman's 
secretary can make appointments; he is 
highly skilled in such operations. Good 
secretaries can do about as much for you 
as a paid lobbyist. 

Visitors in 1948 will find a city of the 
same well-cared-for stateliness. But below 
the surface there functions a growing busi- 
ness community. ‘The general impression 
that Washington is simply the seat of gov- 
ernment is wrong. ‘The Capital is the 
eighth largest retail trading area in the 
United States, doing business of $967,- 
162,000 a year. It holds 500 trade associa- 


300 of which are national head- 
quarters. Its airport variously ranks as 
second or third in the country. Amounts 
in building permits jumped from 97 mil- 
lion dollars in 1946 to 149 million dollars 
in the first 10 months of 1947. 

Washington citizens have more civic 
consciousness than most outsiders recog- 
nize. This is sparked by dozens of 
citizens associations and a live Board of 
‘Trade with over 8000 members. ‘The gov- 
ernment has nothing to do with this civic 
spirit. ‘The government is another part of 
Washington, however much Washington 
is dependent upon it. 

So civic and business-minded Wash- 
ingtonians are trying this year to make the 
city pleasant again to visitors. ‘They want 
it known that Washington is now normal 
—that the waiting lines, the curt service, 
the bad manners and all the run-around 
treatment of outsiders caused by the war 
are finished. 


tions, 


AILROAD TRAVELERS of the future may be saved the swing 
and sway that makes eating soup on diners so h: azardous. 
Experiments at Westinghouse laboratories indicate that a sta- 
bilizer composed of weights and pendulums may be the answer 
to the side-to-side jitters that are now a part of every train ride. 


The stabilizer would ‘ 





the steam engine. 


AHEAD ON THE RAILS: 
GREATER COMFORT AND 


‘feel” track bumps and curves and almost 
instantly adjust the car body to meet the new condition. 
The device may eventually be developed for autos and buses, too. 


NEW smokeless locomotive, powered by a coal-burning gas 
turbine and cheaper to run than steam or Diesel locomotives, 
will be on the rails within a year. 
have made the railroads and the coal industry hail the new loco- 
motive as the answer to the oil shortage and the inefficiency of 


Full-scale tests at Fontana, Cal., 


The new locomotive looks like a Diesel and can carry enough 
coal for a 1000-mile run. 
coal is fed into a stream of hot air. 
mixture expands through the turbine’s blades. 


Here’s how the turbine works: soft 
As the fuel burns, the heated 
Since the turbine 


MORE EFFICIENT ENGINES Cam 't reverse, the power is transmitted to the wheels by an electric 


generator and motor. 


While a Diesel is more efficient, oil is three times as costly as 
coal. And as far as the steam locomotive is concerned, the new 
locomotive’s superiority is that it needs no water and utilizes 20 
percent of the heat in coal (the steam locomotive utilizes only 


7 percent). 
Eventually, 


engineers believe, the coal-burning gas turbine will 


be used to drive ships and produce electric power. 
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THE SATURDAY E 





4 J ISITORS to Phila- 
¥ delphia’s Independ- 
ence Square might rea- 
sonably wonder which is 
the more enduring—mel- 
low old Independence 
Hall on the left or the 
calm old Saturday Eve- 
ning Post building on the 
right. Both became in- 
stitutions by giving 
enough people what was wanted. But to 
continue to be an institution is more dif- 
ficult. The Post learned this once through 
a notable slip in public favor in 1940. It 
also learned the accompanying lesson: keep 
your product the way the buyers want it. 
How did the Post come back so solidly 
after a major rebellion by its readers only 
eight years ago? At that time many Post 
readers got fed up generally with the Post's 
editorial fare, and some were angered over 
the magazine’s isolationist foreign policy. 
Insiders give two reasons for the come- 
back: 
& The Post found an editor who was 
anxious to give readers what they wanted 
to read and who kept giving it. 
& The editor was willing to risk modetn- 
izing the Post's outmoded typography and 
makeup, something as dangerous to a pub- 
lication as overhauling the appearance of a 
landmark store. 

Looking ahead now, Post officials say in 
effect: never again will there be a Great 
Brain who thinks he knows what the public 
wants. Nothing is to be taken for granted. 
Every two weeks researchers of the Curtis 
Publishing Co. Division of Public Opinion 
determine the pulling power of each article, 
story, poem, illustration and cartoon—and 


Ben Hibbs 
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A come-back story 
with a strong moral 


for other businesses 





inform the editors. ‘The 
editors still rely on their 
own sense of balance. 
The public isn’t running 
them. But the public 
does guide them. 

Thus the Post is now 
using some almost fool- 
proof, though not neces- 
sarily original, business 
principles. But to apply 
these principles required daring. For the 
old, pre-1940 Post was resistant to change. 
Since its purchase by conservative Herman 
Kotzschmar Curtis in 1897, the Post be- 
lieved fanatically that it knew what it 
should say and what the public should read. 
It looked at itself and said: “This has been 
successful, so let it alone.” But the sense 
of infallibility went too far. 

Public reaction against the Post’s con- 
tent, coupled perhaps with internal decay, 
slammed the gross of the Curtis Publishing 
Co., of which the Post is the heart, from 
its 1929 peak of $84,600,000 to $50,000,000 
in 1941. Executives wondered, worried, 
and then acted. 

Out went the notion of omniscience, out 
went the editor (who, after all, had just 
been too faithful to tradition) and in came 
a new editor, Ben Hibbs. Hibbs, now 46, 
had been a small-town newspaperman, a 
professor of journalism and editor of The 
Country Gentleman, another of the Curtis 
string. He is tall, dark and positive, and 
has more the eyes of a poet than any man- 
nerisms of a trouble-shooter. But he 
thought he knew what the trouble was— 
and it turned out that he was might. 
Memos soon began flying: 

“America’s life will be affected by what 
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happens in Brazil, Turkey, Hong Kong, in 
Russia,” he said. “To the greatest degree 
in its history the Post will report and inter- 
pret these happenings.” Correspondents 
were handpicked and spotted around the 
world. The publication’s extreme na- 
tionalism was broken. Hibbs decided to 
run more articles of interest to women and 
young people; he would, indeed, run more 
things of interest to everybody. ‘This he 
accomplished by shortening everything. 

“Thirteen years in magazine work,” said 
Hibbs, “have taught me that authors can 
be thorough without being interminable 
. . . but let me emphasize that the intro- 
duction of short material doesn’t mean 
that the Post will become shallow. Super- 
ficiality and brevity are too often synony- 
mous. They are in some periodicals but 
they won’t be in the Post.” 

Thereupon he changed the old institu- 
tion’s appearance. “It seemed to me to 
be like any commodity,” he thinks back 
now. “It must be kept up to date.” But 
the Post, meanwhile, had lost some half 
million buyers by a price rise to 10 cents. 
This circulation came back, however, when 
the renovated Post appeared. It shouldn't 
be said flatly that the changed magazine 
worked so instant a wonder. It may have; 
but again it may have been buyer curiosity 
to know what the straight-laced old maga- 
zine was doing to itself. In any case, on 
the second price rise to 15 cents in the fall 
of 1947, only 150,000 dropped off, and 
those were quickly regained. 

But there were early outcries about the 
changed look. One reader wrote that it 
was unspeakable to abandon a type face 
that Benjamin Franklin used. (Curtis, of 
course, had bought for $1000 only the 
remnant of the Pennsylvania Gazette that 
Franklin started and from which the Post 
evolved). But Hibbs knew that reader 
letters are generally valueless as guides. 
Scientific surveys best tell what readers 
think, are the surest guide to the reading 
wants of all groups. 

After a while the surveys produced the 
answers. Average reading time by buyers 
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of the new Post increased 30 percent. The 
increase for women was 32 percent, for 
men, 28 percent. Reading time of articles 
increased 38 percent by women and 49 
percent by men, while reading time of 
short stories jumped 10 percent by women 
and 5 percent by men. Circulation rose, 
too, from 3,670,000 in 1942 to above 
4,000,000 today. 

Hibbs says now: “We try every week to 
do an honest, intelligent job of ‘selling’ 
the contents of the Post—right within the 
magazine itself—to the various age and 
sex groups that we have chosen as our 
targets.” ‘This policy seems to be working. 


enabled the new editor to act drastic- 
ally in the magazine’s dilemma. It was the 
notion that executives should be given their 
heads and let alone. Thus a sword is of- 
fered—but it has two edges. If the execu- 
tive, given his head, doesn’t use it—then the 
head goes off. Heads did roll in the bank- 
like calm of the building when Holiday 
magazine, brought out by Curtis in 1946, 
began almost instantly declining from its 
initial sale of 452,000 copies. New talent 
entered within four months and the cir- 
culation is now over 800,000. But it still 
loses money in the publishing empire 
which embraces the fat Ladies Home Jour- 
nal, The Country Gentleman and Jack and 
Jill, a child’s publication with more than 
400,000 readers. 

The Curtis gross for 1947 is likely to 
reach 120 million dollars, 20 million dollars 
over the preceding year. That is Big Busi- 
ness. And one of its driving gears is the 
world’s largest distributing service. 

Curtis people know the meaning of dis- 
tribution. “Get a good product and have 
the means of spreading it,” they say. One 
is useless without the other. So efficient 
and widespread, indeed, is the Curtis sys- 
tem that it distributes and sells products 
of other publishers, including Bantam 
books, Sports Afield, Esquire and Coronet. 

So extended are the company’s other 
interests that they reach into the seedlings 


O*. long-time attitude of the company 
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that make the wood pulp for the paper 
stock. One of its earliest enterprises was 
to do its own printing—an enormous ad- 
vantage. ‘The company has now arrived 
at the place where it can speak of itself 
statistically: Curtis presses use more than 
200,000 tons of paper a year; the ink con- 
sumed yearly would paint an area of 500 
square miles; the magazines produced each 
12 months, if piled up, would form 3400 
stacks, each as high as the Empire State 
Building. 

Where can this business go from here? 
Nobody in the building shouts an answer. 
But Curtis executives will name off some 
fundamentals of Curtis business belief 
which, they think, are bound to carry the 
enterprise along. High among these is the 
old-fashioned element of believability, 


which over the long course wins far more 
friends than sensationalism can. 

They aim, too, at everybody who might 
be interested in the Post—a fine market to 
shoot at. They also respect their market 
and this makes them respect what they 
give their readers. 

Ben Hibbs phrases it this way: “The 
American people are for the most part 
warm-hearted, and despite all that has 
been said about this ‘superficial era’ they 
are pretty solid folk down underneath.” 
And, again: “All the shrewd editorial 
planning and slanting in the world won't 
win readers unless a magazine is honest and 
unless it has a heart.” 

This simply means that the Post now 
knows what it’s dealing with, and con- 
sequently knows how to deal with itself. 





Packaged log cabins for the weary 





prises of Maine, Inc., 


IMoRGAN C. ELMER, 28-year-old navy veteran of Camden, Maine, 
is giving a modern touch to the old idea of prefabricated houses. 
cannot fill all orders for its prefabricated log cabins. 


His Enter- 


The idea of sectional log cabins dates back 25 years, but Elmer saw a new 
= and now exploits it successfully; more and more, he says, doctors, 


awyers and businessmen want a place of quiet, away from things. 


Thus, his 


cabins of beautiful Maine white pine built “by a class of workmen to be found 


only in northern New England” have been the answer to an urge. 
Elmer hopes to produce more than 3 
He will increase the number of models to heen 15. Prices—now 


shipped anvwhere. 
this year. 


They are 
5 cabins a month 


ranging from $585 to $1945—“‘will be lowered approximately 8 percent,” 
which some may say makes Morgan C. Elmer America’s No. | housing hero. 


+ 


* 


ELEVEN MILLION PERSONS have moved from their former homes 


to new localities since V-J Day. 
search for new jobs, but about 2 
simply to find adequate housing. 


oa 


Most of the shifts were made in the post-war 
million Americans changed their home towns 


* 


A WEEKLY LIST of new business books is mailed to about 100 business 
firms in the Indianapolis area by the city’s public library business branch. ‘This 
is just one of the many services businessmen ordinarily are able to get from a 


public library. 
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The retail hardware business: a report 


HE National Retail Hardware Association 

has questioned a representative number 
of members about trade conditions. The 
findings: 
> The retail hardware business is thriving, 
due largely to the high national wage level, 
the demand for items that disappeared during 
the war, and the prosperous conditions of 
farmers—the backbone of hardware trade in 
small towns. 
> The percentage of pre-war goods back on 
the shelves is estimated at from 50 percent 
up, with the majority saying 75 to 85 percent. 
But, hardwaremen caution, this doesn’t mean 
the items are back all the time. “The pre- 
war goods are back 100 percent but only 


about 40 percent of the time,” one dealer 
reports. 

> Hardwaremen list items in short supply as: 
small electric appliances, refrigerators, guns, 
all kinds of pipes and fittings, bathroom fix- 
tures, nails, galvanized sheets, stock tanks, 
floor coverings, fork and shovel handles, gas 
ranges, barbed wire, oil heating and cooking 
stoves, good quality carpenter tools, lawn 
mowers and screen wire. 

Rivers Peterson, the association’s managing 
director, says: “My correspondents take a 
rather gloomy view of the prospects of getting 
these shortages filled. . . . The majority think 
the shortages will continue for from one to 
two years longer.” 


Trade-mark applications are piling up 


PPLICATIONS for trade-marks are in- 
A creasing. The U. S. Patent Office has 
more than 40,000 awaiting action, four times 
as many as it had before the broader Lanham 
Trade-Mark Act went into effect last July. 
An application filed today won’t be acted 
upon for 8 months. 

The Patent Office will not tell you whether 


certain trade-marks have been registered or 
whether a specific trade-mark can be regis- 
tered. But you can get some help from a 
booklet recently published by the Department 
of Commerce called Rules of Practices in 
Trade-Mark Cases. 

Write for it to the Commissioner of Pat- 
ents, Washington 25, D. C. 


Business letters should be businesslike 


mse ANY businesses are shocked to learn 
+8 that their letters to customers are 
een fuzzy and stilted, and therefore annoy- 
ing. These businesses are now hiring special- 
ists to help improve letters. 

A large eastern department store recently 
took on an expert to give its chief sales people 
a 10-week course in business letter-writing. 
The reason was a letter sent back to the store 
by a confused, and perhaps angered, cus- 
tomer. The store’s letter had begun: 

“Noting your remarks on the back of your 
November purchases in reference to a rug you 
sent to us to be cleaned which you advise us 
one of the rugs have been delivered to you 






which when cleaned the color ran.” 

To root out such business gobbledegook, 
the Bell Telephone Co., E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours, Hercules Powder Co. and Southern 
Pacific Co. make it standard practice to teach 
all employes concerned how to write a good 
business letter. 

Business letter specialists particularly ad- 
vise: 
> Make your letters CLEAR, simple, friendly 
and concise though complete in essential de- 
tail. 
> Eliminate such hackneyed phrases as ““‘beg 
to say,” “your esteemed favor,” “‘permit me 
to advise.”’ 


Want information on price-fixing laws? 


‘'IGHTEEN ways of getting into price- 
fixing trouble with the Federal Trade 
Commission are listed in a two-page govern- 
ment bulletin. It also explains the kind of 
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case the FTC will settle and the kind it will 
prosecute. For a free copy write to the Office 
of Small Business, Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D.C. Ask for SBA No. 364. 
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make the purchase, but won't be caught 

dead buying them in person. Here are 

some stratagems that have been worked 
out by the manufacturers: 

fg have stores 

up separate 


SMELL GOOD m men’s toiletries de- 








ELDOM have any businessmen applied 
so much customer psychology with so 
little effect—to date—as the makers of 
men’s toiletries. Cajole, wheedle, insist as 
they will, their products are still being 
bought 8 out of 10 times by women, and 
then largely as Father's Day or Christmas 
gifts. ‘Io convince more men that it’s not 
sissy to buy the stuff personally and use 
it all year round is the goal the men’s 
toiletries field has now set for itself. ‘That 
goal is all the more urgent because the 
trade took a terrific pasting in 1947. 

As apart from the shaving essentials 
sold by Mennen, Colgate and Williams, 
the fancy higher-priced sets—including not 
only shaving needs but also toilet water, 
cologne, hair dressing and deodorants—are 
relative newcomers. As a gift item during 
shortages of shirts, pajamas, golf balls and 
so forth, such sets caught on heavily. But 
last year sales fell off a full 20 percent from 
the 1946 total of 25 to 30 million dollars, 
due to the renewed competition of these 
other gifts for men. 

The shakedown flattened a lot of the 
fly-by-night companies which had latched 
onto men’s toiletries as a good wartime bet. 
More than half of the estimated 200 firms 
around at the war's peak dropped out, 
leaving the field to the big four, Yardley, 
Shulton, Sportsman and Seaforth, and 
smaller-scale vendors like Courtley, Char- 
bert, Lenthéric, House For Men and Mark 
Cross. 

As a result the trade has had plenty of 
time to think about how to get more 
universal, everyday acceptance of its prod- 
ucts by the people they were intended for, 
how to counter the paradox that many men 
will use these products once their wives 
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partments to which 
men may have easy 
access without having to skulk through 
frenzied female traffic. 
Second, avoid the word 
what’s even worse, “cosmetics.” 
stead the “grooming” idea. 
Third, propagandize against the feeling 
that it’s not quite he-man to use scented 
products. ‘To this end, men’s toiletries 
will continue to have a tweedy, woodsy 
look, with muted colors (browns predomi- 
nate). Motifs show polo players, knights 
of old, top-hatted men about town, scenes 
of duck-hunting, fishing. Advertising copy 
stresses that the scents are “brisk” and 


“toiletries” or, 
Stress in- 


“invigorating,” that the products them- 
selves are “thoroughly,” “distinctly” and 
“definitely” masculine. 


Most of the makers of men’s toiletries, 
who are definitely masculine themselves, 
know their brethren well enough to know 
that all this propaganda is going to take 
a long time to sink in. ‘They're dubious 
about rumored plans by a daring advance 
guard to put out bath salts, nail polish and 
cold creams for men, but optimistic that 
products now on the market will some day 
be accepted. They argue that it took a 
while to persuade men that it wasn’t effete 
to wear wrist watches. They hope that 
the GI’s who bought up PX supplies of 
toiletries as a relief from war grime and 
filth have acquired the “grooming” habit 
permanently. 

One thing remains for the trade to figure 
out. In chemical content, higher-priced 
toiletries don’t differ much from those sold 
at the five-and-dime. The added cost 
largely goes into the fancier package and 
the scent. Women have willingly paid 
extra for this luxury. Whether men will 
prove equally vain is another matter. 
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BUSINESS OUTLOOK 


HE American economy has been like a big 

car a-going a-lickety-split down a broad 
highway, with clear vision ahead and no great 
troubles. But now it is running into a bit of 
fog. The road ahead may still be good, but 
the fog requires a slackening of speed, just for 
safety, and more attention to peering ahead. 


Actually business is still booming, is still 
super-normal, and there’s not too much to cry 
about. But instead of getting more boomy 
from month to month, business is getting less 
boomy. The peak of the boom, by any meas- 
ure you care to choose, is probably past. A 
decline is under way. It isn’t much of a de- 
cline, but it’s a decline. It’s a receding from 
the highs. It is not necessarily a bad thing. 
Instead, it can be a very good thing—if it 
doesn’t go too far. Thus far there is no clear 
evidence that it will go too far and become 
what is called a “recession” (a minor form of 
“depression” ). Still, it’s downhill, and there’s 
a slight fog, and the driving calls for caution. 
That’s exactly what the businessmen, the driv- 
ers, are doing—exercising caution. 


Good opinion is that the gentle decline will 
continue, and will become more noticeable in 
the second half of the year, probably in the 
fall. Good opinion is that it will be serious 
for certain lines of business, but not for busi- 
ness as a whole. It is the inevitable adjust- 
ment that everyone has been waiting for ever 
since the war ended, and after it is over the 
foundations of business will be firmer. 


Prices. Wholesale commodity prices 
probably will continue to get softer, as they 
have been doing for several months, but with- 
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out any sudden or spectacular dip in the over- 
all average. Agricultural prices are expected 
to show further decline through the year. A 
few manufacturers will have to raise prices, 
following wage raises, but the process will be 
restrained by growing retail competition. 


Wages. April and May are a period of 
wage raising, and most of the unions are all 
fixed for getting advances. ‘The amounts vary, 
and there is no standard pattern. The reason 
is that the getting is not as easy as in the past 
two years, for certain business lines are running 
into trouble ahead. They've got to figure wages 
more closely, and so they are doing a good deal 
of genuine “bargaining down.” ‘The “easy 
raises” are a thing of the past. This year’s 
round is not as easy as last year’s and next year’s 
will be tough pickings, for there’s no doubt in 
anybody’s mind that by next year business will 
be in some sort of a well-defined recession. 


Cost of living. In the past two years the 
index has gone from around 130 to nearly 170. 
This is probably the peak. ‘The trend from 
now on will be moderately downward, but the 
average family will not be much aware of the 
downtrend until late in the year. Food will 
become a little cheaper, but not spectacularly. 
Clothing is too high, and prices are vulnerable, 
and it would not surprise anyone if prices of 
many items of clothing would take a bit of a 
slide in May and June. ‘The evidence will be in 
special sales. More stores will be advertising 
sales of this and that. 


Agricultura! prices. Despite the slide 
in farm commodity prices, it will be a good 
year for most farmers. Not as good as the past 
year, but, anyway, good. Foreign and domestic 
demand will stay high. Congress will extend 
the crop supports beyond December 31, prob- 
ably at 90 percent of parity. This won't give 
the farmers as much as they have been accus- 
tomed to, but it’s enough to make farmers 
pretty prosperous for at least another year, and 
probably longer. Business in farm areas will 
have no great cause to moan. 


Luxuries. Many lines of luxuries or non- 
necessities have gone to pot, or are going. ‘The 
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explanation is simple: High prices of necessi- 
ties take a big bite of the consumer's dollar, 
and there’s less left for things that can be got- 
ten along without. Decline of luxury lines 
has always been a forerunner of some sort of a 
decline in business generally. 


Houses. New house starts are doing fine 
this spring, and the flow of materials is better 
than last year. Prices of finished houses prob- 
ably will be a little lower, but nothing to crow 
about. The outlook for the latter half of the 
year is a little uncertain, but the rate of build- 
ing probably will be high, and will be helped 
by congressional action on credit. The legisla- 
tion will not make home loans exactly easy, but 
will counteract some of the tightening that has 
been creeping up. Even at that, the required 
down payments are increasing. Construction 
of rental housing will step up in the second half 
of the year. 


New merchants. After the war a great 
many persons, especially young men just back 
from the war, went into business for themselves. 
Many of them set up stores of one kind or an- 
other. The wash-out of a number of them 
has now started. They simply cannot compete 
in a falling market. It is too bad for them 
individually, but it is not too bad for the econ- 
omy as a whole. 


Featherbedding. he Taft-Hartley 
law is supposed to open the ways for the chal- 
lenging of featherbedding, and some test cases 
are on their way up, to be reported in the future. 
Many industries could do a better and cheaper 
job if they could get rid of artificial rules of 
work and artificial pay, and so the test cases are 
unusually important. 


Office workers. A drive is on to organ- 
ize thousands of ofhce workers. Factory unions, 
such as the United Auto Workers, are taking 
a hand in the job. 


Elections. Republicans probably will 
win the elections, and just now it looks very 
much as though their candidate might be 
Vandenberg. A common saying among poli- 
ticians of both parties is that Truman has 
robbed the Republicans of the chance of beat- 
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ing him, for he has handled himself in such a 
way as to beat himself. 


Miscellany. Importers are watching 
plans of San Antonio for establishing a foreign 
trade zone, and Seattle and Los Angeles also 
are talking about it. Nothing is in 
sight to pull the U. S. merchant marine out of 
its post-war slump. Cost of college 
educations is still rising. A crisis in the college 
industry is due after 1950, when most of the 
GI’s will be through. . . . Building of many 
houses at a time, with on-site manufacturing 
processes, is going great guns. Factory-built 
houses are not doing so well. 

Federal Trade Commission is about to step 
up its anti-trust drive. So is the Department 
of Justice. . . . Some garment workers have 
been idle at the time when they are normally 
busy. ‘The reason is that prices are high and 
people aren’t buying as much. . . . Tin 
cans are not plentiful, but they are not sufh- 
ciently scarce to endanger this year’s pack. 
. . . More and more businesses are employing 
Negroes to advise them on how to increase 
trade with Negro customers. . . . Summer 
vacation touring will be active, and gasoline 
shortages will catch tourists here and there. 

Installment sales are still going up, probably 
will so continue, and probably will be caught 
by a recession and unemployment—sometime. 
. . . Labor is more plentiful in many localities, 
especially semi-skilled labor. . . . The tight- 
ening of bank credit is proceeding, but it is 
gradual, and there aren’t many yowls. 


DANGER ABROAD 


HE next three months are undoubtedly 

the most critical period since the war. 
Russia is moving rapidly and aggressively, with 
the conviction that the United States has de- 
clared war on her. The United States is mov- 
ing sluggishly and belatedly, with the convic- 
tion that Russia has declared war on her. 


A shooting war is not indicated soon, for 
both sides want to avoid it, but both are mov- 
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ing toward a shooting war, hoping their stiff 
stands can back the other side down. 


Italy holds elections within the month, and 
the Communists are sure to make a big show- 
ing, perhaps enough to let them take over the 
government. If they do, then Russian Com- 
munists become the dominant force in the 
world, and the balance of power is tipped to 
Russia. If they don’t, the Russian political 
forces probably will create Communist-dom1- 
nated areas in Northern Italy. In either case 
the American position in the Mediterranean is 
endangered. ‘The United States will have to 
step up its military force in the Mediterranean, 
and at least act as if it might fight. 


Austria is another pile of fireworks, with 
matches being tossed around. 

Western Europe is uniting against Russia, 
with the strong backing of the United States, 
and this backing will soon include arms from 
this country. Our government hopes that de 
Gaulle will not come into power in France, 
but if he does (after May), our government 
will support him, although without any en- 
thusiasm over his strong rightist policies. 


Arms, more arms, and help, more help, will 
soon be sent to China to combat the Com- 
munists to the north. 

It is impossible to call the turn on all these 
dangerous situations everywhere. It is possible 
merely to foresee that the danger of war is 
greater than it was a few months ago, and closer 
than it was. How close, no one can tell. ‘The 
standard assumptions contain a substantial ele- 
ment of hope, of wishing. ‘They need not be 
discarded, but they do need to be considered 
as not absolutely firm. 

People in this country have been only half 
awake, and have regarded the war talk as a bad 
dream from which there would soon be an 
awakening. Now the awakening has come, 
or is coming, but the trouble is that the bad 
dream is materializing into actuality. 


The new spirit is evident in Washington. 


Congress, after dawdling over the Marshall 
plan for months, is now rushing it through, and 
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it is as good as done. But now the Marshail 
plan is not taken as a panacea, whereas a few 
months ago it was. Now the Marshall plan 
is regarded as an experiment, worth trying, but 
not certain of success all by itself. 

So the thinking is turning to arms—armed 
force. Billions more for air forces, for army 
and navy, are in the works. Congressional 
resistance to them is melting. The whole at- 
mosphere has changed within the past month, 
and will continue to change—toward fuller 
preparation for defense, which means for war. 


Draft is being talked again. Of course pub- 
lic men pretend that they are merely looking 
to the dim and distant future, when draft 

“might” be needed in an “emergency.” But 
what they actually think is that draft may be 
needed within a year, to get the armed forces 
speedily up to authorized strength. The mili- 
tary men continue to look with favor on uni- 
versal military training as a long-range backstop, 
to train men for service years hence, but in one 
sense universal training has become a sort of 
academic subject. What's needed, or what 
may be needed, is men soon, not men even- 
tually. Thus, from now on, there is bound to 
be more ta!k of selective service. 


Our diplomacy has not been very good. 
Our faults have been largely of omission and 
procrastination. ‘Those chickens will come 
home to roost. 

Congress probably will hang around this sum- 
mer. The avowed reason is that many items of 
legislation can not be completed before the 
June and July recesses for the political conven- 
tions. Another reason, going deeper, is that 
Congress is afraid of the war clouds, and wants 
to be on hand to do whatever is needed. 

No one can be definite about war, about the 
possibility of it. And of course, no one likes 
the idea of it. But the signs are that it 1s 
rolling upon us. Only the time is uncertain. 

The whole business and economic outlook 
will be changed materially by defense develop- 
ments. Every idea previously held will have 
to be re-examined in the light of the prospects 
now unfolding. An attempt to do this will 
be made in these pages next month. 
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THE COMING 


WHEAT CROP 


tical effect on all business in 1948 





ARELY, in peacetime, has the weather 

in the great American wheat belt 
been so important to the national econ- 
omy, not to mention several million hungry 
people all over the world. 
& Weather can make or break the win- 
ter wheat crop, which is headed toward 
bumper size but moving that way ner- 
vously. 
> In this power over wheat the weather 
holds an important key to business con- 
ditions, now balancing between more in- 
flation or the beginning of some degree 
of recession. 

Drought or other havoc of nature could 
easily touch off another spiral of inflation 
by rocketing the price of wheat and, in 
turn, the prices of many other foods and 
products. Or at the other extreme, a 
bumper crop pouring into country ele- 
vators this summer would tend to make 
for an economic downturn. 

As businessmen watch the stake in the 
wheat crop grow larger by the day, they 
can find comfort in the statistics but 
have to cross their fingers at the mention 
of weather. 

The statistical picture includes good 
chances for a billion-bushel wheat crop— 
the fifth in as many years. ‘The crop will 
be this big even if the average yield is 
only 14.3 bushels per acre. ‘This has been 
the average over the last 10 years. But a 
total crop of 1 billion, 200 million bushels 
is foreseeable if the higher yield of 16.3 
bushels per acre—achieved during the phe- 
nomenally good weather of the war years— 
is assumed. 

Most of the U. S. wheat crop (roughly 
two-thirds) is winter wheat, which is 
planted in the fall and thus is in the ground 
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through the winter. Farmers set a new 
record last fall for acreage of winter wheat 
seeded, but the necessity for assuming a 
conservative yield per acre puts the ex- 
pected harvest of winter wheat one-fifth 
below last year’s actual record in bushels. 

The crop got off to a seriously bad start 
last fall. Farmers in the Great Plains, par- 
ticularly the southern part, kept their drills 
and tractors ready day after day, expecting 
moisture enough to make the seed germi- 
nate before the first freeze. Far too many 
waited in vain and finally had to plant in 
loose dust, gambling that rain would still 
come in time to avert a total failure. 

Rains did come to most Great Plains 
counties in time to pay off the gamble on 
dry seeding. ‘This prevented a disaster, but 
there are many degrees of damage short of 
complete crop failure. Wheat planted in 
dust is not as likely to be high yielding. 
Nevertheless, a blanket of snow over most 
of the wheat belt furnished enough mois- 
ture to insure further development into fair 
stands of winter wheat. 

The other third of the U. S. crop nor- 
mally comes from wheat planted early in 
the spring. ‘The acreage of spring wheat 
this year is expected to continue at a high 
figure, and some farmers who lost their fall 
seeding can try again in the spring. Last 
vears spring wheat sowing, 19,900,000 
acres, was | million acres above the average 
for the previous decade. 

Thus spring and early summer are critical 
times for both types of wheat. Nature has 
several bad tricks that she has not tried 
for quite a while and may pull at any time. 
A late freeze or widespread insect attacks 
could devastate huge areas. 

The law of averages indicates that the 
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weather cannot long continue to be favor- 
able. This is an underlying reason that 
even small clouds of dust sighted anywhere 
over the Great Plains hits the headlines 
immediately. ‘The anxiety over another 
dust bowl disaster is naturally felt most 
keenly on the farms, but weather news 
should also be noted carefully this spring 
by all businessmen. 

Elsewhere in the world the fall planting 
was similarly plagued with drought and re- 
lieved considerably by late rains. If all goes 
well in Europe, fields over there may give 
up the first nearly normal crop since the 
war, though the lack of fertilizer will show 
up in smaller yields per acre. 

But even a normal crop in Europe, plus 
the good yields of Argentina, Australia, 
Canada and the U. S., could not satisfy all 
the demand. Carry-over stocks from last 
summers harvest are dangerously low 
where they exist at all. Europe will need 
American wheat from the first field har- 
vested early this summer in Oklahoma and 
will continue to take all it can get as the 
harvest rolls northward to the Dakotas. 

What the rest of the world can get from 
the U.S. has been set at 300 million bushels 
for the next crop vear, compared with the 
450 to 500 million which will be shipped 
this year. The cut was made mostly be- 
cause no one can guarantee that the high 
yields per acre of recent years can be sus- 
tained, that the American farmers’ luck can 
hold out. 

Even the lower figure is huge by pre-war 
standards. Before the war the U. S. ex- 
ported about 6 percent of all wheat moving 
in world trade. Last year, with total 
movement of wheat one-third larger, the 
U. S. exported 53 percent of it—10 times 
as much as usual. Moreover, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture plans to sustain ex- 
ports at not less than 250 million bushels 
for four years, the bulk of it to countries 
participating in the Marshall 
plan. | 

To sustain a swollen volume 
of exports the department expects ‘ 
to keep fairly close for several 
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years to its current goal of 75 million acres 
of winter and spring wheat. ‘This is one- 
fifth above the level of the past few years. 

If average growth on that much land is 
realized, the U. S. can continue to export 
on a huge scale without depriving itself. 
To insure adequate home supplies, Con- 
gress has ordered the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture to leave at least 150 million bushels in 
this country as a carry-over into the next 
crop year. ‘This is a fair margin of safety, 
as is shown by the fact that the wheat on 
hand at the beginning of this year was only 
84 million bushels, about as low as the 
national granary ever gets. 

One of the big question marks in how 
much wheat will be available for food at 
home and for shipment abroad is the quan- 
tity that will be fed to livestock. 

The government has campaigned re- 
peatedly to get farmers to market their 
animals at lighter weights in order to save 
grain, but the law of supply and demand 
overrides the best intentions and the most 
urgent pleas. ‘The livestock population is 
low, which would indicate on the surface 
less feeding of grain, but the price is cor- 
respondingly high and will continue to 
draw wheat into the feed troughs. 

Because wheat has such a great, though 
indirect, effect on the cost of ins ing, wheat’s 
ups and downs spread far beyond the farm. 
The price of wheat directly affects many 
other food prices, and people spend nearly 
a third of their incomes for food. 

This is the simple arithmetic that causes 
concern about the coming wheat crop. 
Wheat is in the background at the collec- 
tive bargaining table. A good crop might 
not lower wages, but a bad crop would 
surely bring pressure for a hike. 

The inflationary spiral can hardiy be 
pushed down as long as food prices stand 
stiffy in its center. 

That’s why bad weather would be bad 
business. ‘The  funnel-shaped 
warning of a tornado over the 
Great Plains might also be the 
warning of another economic 
spiral upward. 
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TROUBLE IN EDUCATIONAL FILMS 





HE educational film business was all 

squared away a couple of years ago to 
fill our schools with the most effective 
teaching aids ever devised. 

Now it is sickening fast. Scores of small 
companies have folded, and even the three 
or four big producers are in trouble. What 
happened? 

The producers met three almost insuper- 

able obstacles in the schools themselves, 
besides taking a few free falls from sheer 
clumsiness: 
& They ran into apathy among a consider- 
able number of educators, even though 
many studies have shown that students 
learn more from films, and retain more of 
what they learn, than they do from text- 
books. Stimulating, dramatic and memo- 
rable, movies vividly illustrate cause-and- 
effect relationships, reduce the abstract to 
the concrete. ‘The armed services had 
spectacular success with them in training 
young men for war. 

Yet 40 percent of our grade and high 
school teachers don’t use them and many 
don’t seem to be interested. But the 
teachers are not solely to be blamed; they 
have little effective leadership. Only 1] 
states have audio-visual divisions in their 
education departments. Only three states 
require teachers to pass examinations in 
audio-visual instruction. 
® School facilities are poor. Only one 
school in eight has modern film facilities. 
The schools have only a fraction of the 
possibly 50,000 16 mm. projectors in this 
country and many that they have are obso- 
lete. The army has priority on all projectors 
produced, and releases few to civilian use. 

Most school buildings are old and not 
designed for visual instruction. Even in 
new ones there is an appalling inadequacy 
of electric outlets, good acoustics, ventila- 
tion and intelligent seating arrangements. 
& School budgets are stingy. Less than 
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$1 per pupil per year is spent on visual 
education in the U.S. schools. Super- 
intendents blame “lack of funds” for 
admittedly half-baked programs — or 
none at all. 

Educational one- 
reelers rent for as low 
as $1 a day, though a 
good one may cost $50,- 
000 to make. Producers 
find it hard to get their 
money back. So, many make them for 
$4000 or $5000—and go broke anyway be- 
cause the films are no good. 

Right here the trouble goes over into 
the educational film business itself. ‘Too 
many producers make cheap films, or waste 
money making expensive ones because they 
know little of the problems of teaching. 
The films entertain but do not instruct. 
Schools don’t want them. 

Once the government led in making fine 
educational films, but budget cutting has 
curtailed that. 

The Department of Agriculture, which 
pioneered the documentary film, has made 
more than 1000 instructional movies. But 
it is now making only 12 films a year. The 
U. S. Office of Education made 450, for 
use mainly in aircraft plants and shipyards 
during the war, but funds dried up and this 
virtually killed the unit. A Library of 
Congress film division has been budgeted 
out of existence. 

The army has several thousand usable 
educational films now. 

But they were made with professional 
talent and Hollywood has taken steps to 
block the showing of them to civilian 
audiences. 

There are all sorts of complicated legal 
entanglements involved, plus a feeling that 
these films might hurt regular movie box- 
office. 

So the schools, which aren’t well pre- 
pared for them anyway, get few good edu- 
cational films and the business languishes. 
Everybody complains, and 27 million 
American pupils don’t get what they ought 
to have. 
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Kitchens built like assembly lines 


HE daily battle against kitchen exhaus- 
tion has now been formally recognized 
by the U. S. government. 

Department of Agriculture experimenters, 
working in actual laboratories, have built an 
assembly-line kitchen with such energy-saving 
features as revolving corner cupboards, pull- 
out fruit and vegetable bins, flat-folding cup- 
board doors, and a self-filling flour bin. Some 


of this equipment can be made of plastic. 

The ideas are not patented, and any 
alert equipment manufacturer is welcome 
to them. 

lor information on where in your area 
to get working drawings of the kitchen, write 
Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Eco- 
nomics, Department of Agriculture, Washing- 


ton 25, D. C. 


“Forward pricing’’ for farm products 


SYSTEM for reducing the sharp fluctua- 

tions in prices received by farmers is be- 
ing proposed under the name of “forward 
pricing.” 

The idea is to give farmers a close, advance 
look at what various crops will be worth after 
harvest and what livestock will be worth 
after fattening. This not only would help 
each farmer plan his own operations, it is 
maintained, but would help everyone else 
by assuring a stable supply of all kinds of 
food at reasonable prices. 

According to ‘Theodore W. Schultz, profes- 
sor of agricultural economics at Chicago Uni- 
versity and exponent of the system, “forward 
prices’ must have several features in order 
to accomplish their purpose. Among these 
are: Announcement well in advance of plant- 
ing or breeding, coverage of at least one full 
production period, enough precision in the 
figures so that each farmer could translate 
them into his own plans, and calculation of 
the price with an eye to national food needs. 

Congress and the Administration are al- 


ready moving in this direction through such 
programs as crop insurance, crop loans, cash 
subsidies and price supports at 90 percent of 
parity. But the present price support law 
does not distinguish between crops which are 
needed and those which are not. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has tried to modify this 
law administratively to avoid huge surpluses 
of unwanted crops, but it is asking Congress 
to set a more flexible policy. 

For example, it cost the government 89 mil- 
lion dollars to support prices on the 1946 
potato crop, but this year the government is 
buying only from potato growers who plant 
within specified acreages. Even with this 
limit on production, the support of potato 
prices this year is expected to cost 45 million 
dollars. 

The term “forward pricing” is _ being 
avoided by department officials because it 
implies too much government intervention to 
be popular. 

Nevertheless, the long-range government 
program almost amounts to the same thing. 


How to lower your break-even point 


OW can businesses lower their break- 
even point to protect themselves against 
sudden drops in prices or volume of business? 
Here is some general advice from the 
Trundle Engineering Co., of Cleveland, man- 
agement engineers: 
> Eliminate extravagant practices that grew 
up during the war and the post-war period 
of inflation and easy selling. 
& Check your habits of building inventories. 
& Always bear in mind the fact that it costs 
from 10 to 25 percemt of the value of an 
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inventory to carry that inventory a_ year. 
> Remember that supplies of materials and 
semi-finished parts cannot safely be hoarded 
now. 
& Change your purchasing practices, discard- 
ing the post-war idea of “get it at any price.” 
Companies are being warned, too, to try 
to find out what their customers of tomorrow 
are going to want. 
Otherwise, a competitor may slip in with 
a new and better design while self-satisfied 
companies are just coasting. 
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Giant communications system 1s fightin 1g a decisive battle jor survival 


HE 300-million-dollar Western Union 

Telegraph Company is fighting one of 
the decisive battles of its dramatic, 92-year 
career. 

I'aced with tightening competition from 
the long-distance telephone and the air 
mail, the company has thrown itself into 
a vast program to modernize facilities and 
improve operating methods. ‘The goal: to 
keep people reaching for those famous 
yellow blanks. 

The plant overhauling is already well 
under way. It will be completed in 1950 
at a total cost of about 70 million dollars. 
Company ofhcers claim the program will 
bring faster and better telegraphic service 
to W estern Union's customers. ‘They also 
expect it to win a good share of new 
business being created by the general ex- 
pansion of U. S. rapid communications 
facilities. 

New Western Union equipment will 
be less difficult and less expensive to main- 
tain. ‘These installations will: 

& Provide automatic switching of tele- 
grams through a nation-wide network of 
16 giant centers located in key cities from 
coast to coast. Through each center will 
speed all telegrams to and from a group of 
several states. Such centers already have 
been installed at Philadelphia, Cincinnati, 
St. Louis, Richmond, Atlanta, Dallas and 
Oakland. 

& Replace many trunk pole lines and tele- 
graph wires with micro-wave radio sys- 
tems. ‘These systems operate through 
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radio towers strung between big cities 
at 50-mile intervals. Once installed, they 
require virtually no upkeep. 

The modernization program, company 
officials report, will provide a vast network 
of new facilities and expand the com- 
pany’s message-carrying capacity. Service 
will improve in both quality and speed: the 
margin for human error will be greatly 
reduced. 

With these new facilities, a customer 

should be able to file his message at the 
local office and have it arrive at the city 
of its destination within a few minutes. 
To further decrease actual delivery time, 
Western Union has developed two devices: 
& The Telefax, a facsimile machine which 
automatically transmits messages between 
main offices in large cities and outlying 
branches. ‘These machines are working 
already in New York, Chicago, San Fran- 
cisco and Atlanta. As more of them be- 
come available, installations will be made 
in stores, ofhce buildings, hotels and trans- 
portation terminals. 
‘he Telecar, an automobile which 
cruises big-city residential areas and _ is 
equipped with a ‘Telefax to receive mes- 
sages by radio from downtown Western 
Union offices. By the time such messages 
have been transmitted, the ‘elecar has 
arrived at the addressee’s front door. One 
of the cars is now operating in Baltimore 
and others are to be placed in operation 
soon. 


Western is counting on the 


Union 
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mechanization pro- 
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telephone and air-mail 

service has achieved marked improvement 
over a long period of time, Western Union 
was just starting to renovate on a big 
scale when the war forced a postponement 
of its many projects. 

Also, it is unfortunately true for West- 
ern Union that no one ever forgets a 
telegram that arrives late or one that 1s 
garbled in transmission. ‘This is so despite 
the fact that the same person may be dis- 
connected from a long-distance telephone 
call on several occasions and think very 
little of it. 

Late in 1944, for the first time in his- 
tory, the Bell Telephone System's long- 
lines department handled more calls than 
Western Union did telegrams. And in 
1946 Bell’s long lines processed 20 million 
more messages than Western Union did. 

More statistics: from 1939 to 1945, the 
volume of long-distance calls increased 
232 percent, while Western Union tele- 
gram traffic improved but 64 percent. 

Western Union officials stress the fact 
that a telegram provides a written record 
of what has been said. ‘The telephone 
people counter with the two-way aspect 
of telephone conversation, the fact that a 
customer can get in 300 words in three 
minutes, and the claim that most calls 
are put through in less than 4 minutes. 
It took up to 10 minutes, before high-speed 
switching, to push a telegram through a 
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message center by the old manual method. 

Much of Western Union’s short-haul 
business has been taken over by air mail, 
which competes seriously with night-letter 
service. Overnight air-mail service now 
is available between most cities of more 
than 30,000 population. 

Western Union operated in and out of 
the red during the 1930's. When Con- 
gress amended the Communications Act 
in 1943 to allow merger of domestic tele- 
graph companies, the company quickly 
acquired Postal Telegraph. Facilities were 
consolidated, duplicate offices eliminated, 
and—with record wartime business—West- 
ern Union began to make substantial 
profits. Net income from 1941 through 
1945 averaged almost 74% million dollars. 

But the profit days were not long-lived. 
In a brief period three wage boosts granted 
to Western Union employes increased the 
companys operating expenses by 53 mil- 
lion dollars annually. Rate increases 
averaging approximately 28 percent were 
later granted by the FCC amounting to 
38 millions annually. But they did not 
become effective in time to keep the com- 
pany from losing 11 million dollars in 
1946, while recording the second highest 
operating revenues in its history. 

During this period of conversion to 
peacetime operations the quality of West- 
ern Union service tended to deteriorate. 
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Some branch offices were closed and oper- 
ating days were shortened. The FCC 
asked for an investigation, but Congress 
—aware of the company’s particular prob- 
lems in working out its program—refused 
to grant the funds needed for the probe. 

Western Union still handles more than 
250 million money orders and telegrams 
a year, ample evidence that people want 
its 29,700 offices and agencies kept open. 
They want a reliable rapid communications 
service which supplies a permanent record 
of messages. Both the army and the navy 
consider such a system essential to national 
welfare. 

Many people have a more direct stake in 
Western Union's fortunes than the cus- 
tomers who make use of its facilities. Al- 
together, 70 million dollars worth of West- 
ern Union bonds are outstanding. The 
company has 26,413 stockholders—who 
have gone without dividends in recent 
years—and employs about 55,000 people. 
It also supports hundreds of pensioners. 

Despite all its plans, Western Union 
is facing the future with crossed fingers. 
The company functions with such a high 
fixed overhead that the slightest change 
in expenses or revenues can play hob with 
the profit picture. In profitable 1944, for 
instance, operating expenses, depreciation 
and taxes accounted for 94 percent of the 
company’s gross earnings. 

Last year the company earned 9 mil- 
lion dollars with the help of a fluke. The 
prolonged telephone strike proved a great 
windfall and accounted for about half of 
the net income. This year, effective April 
1, Western Union workers will receive an 
8-cent-an-hour wage boost, which will add 


* * 


6 million dollars to the company’s 1948 
payroll. Altogether, wage rates have gone 
up about 80 percent since 1939. 

Looking ahead a little, Western Union 
must meet 122 million dollars in bonds 
in 1950, 23% million in 1951, and another 
35 million in 1960. A substantial RFC 
loan also will fall due in 1950. 

Western Union's speculative bonds have 
a “Ba” statistical rating, one notch below 
the “Baa” needed to qualify them as bank 
and insurance company investment pos- 
sibilities. While many utilities today are 
borrowing for about 2% percent, observers 
concur that Western Union might have to 
pay double that, although the company 
recently borrowed from the RFC at a 4 
percent rate. 

There is a chance that Western Union 
can get by with higher service rates for 
some time, but a genuine recession would 
hit it hard. The business community 
provides the great bulk of Western Union 
trafic. In the 1929-1933 depression the 
company’s gross revenues dropped 43 per- 
cent (while telephone revenues declined 
only 20 percent). 

So this is the way Western Union's 
future takes shape against the dark back- 
ground of changing business conditions: 

IF there is no large-scale recession . . . 

IF the customers don’t balk at the higher 
raws ... 

IF the mechanization program moves 
swiftly ... 

IF these things, then Western Union 
will pull through. | 

No one knows better than the Western 
Union people themselves how rough the 
road ahead will be. 


* 


WOOL CAN BE SHRINK-PROOFED by two new methods 


to be available to anyone within a year—without charge. 


The new 


processes were developed by the Department of Agriculture. When pat- 
ented, they will be published and described in the Register of Patents 
Available for License or Sale. In addition to shrink-proofing, one process 
will make wool fabric stronger and more durable. The other will also 
repel moths and mildew. Wool articles can be treated at any stage of 
manufacture. But men’s wool suits will still not be washable. Water 
would ruin the padding. 
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T a vigorous 57, Gen. Dwight (“Ike”) 

Eisenhower is about to begin a new 

and challenging career: educator for peace 

—a peace anchored to the competitive 
system. 

In early June, just after the class of ’48 
is graduated, the General becomes presi- 
dent of Columbia University, the great 
New York City institution described by a 
contemporary writer as the “Colossus on 
the Hudson” because of its size (enroll- 
ment: upwards of 30,000) and its enor- 
mous influence on the thinking of scholars 
and teachers everywhere. 

There General Eisenhower will trans- 
late into action the idea he has held 
throughout his military life: that education 
can bring clearer understanding of the indi- 
vidual’s place in a free society and thus pro- 
mote democracy and peace among nations. 

When Eisenhower says education’s job is 
to secure a peace based upon opportunity 
for men, he says he means all men. And 
this, he emphasizes, means the competi- 
tive system and the profit motive. Says 
the General: “I believe in the profit motive 
as much as I do in democracy itself, for it 
is basic to full and productive living.” 

Gencral Eisenhower’s life-long belief that 
education is the ultimate cure for war is 
why he chose the role of educator instead 
of politician. It is why he stood so stead- 
fastly against efforts to draft him for Presi- 
dent, a job he almost certainly could have 
had. 
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For many long months after 
Eisenhower's name was put 
forward as a Presidential possi- 
bility, politicians and political 
observers could not and would 
not understand the General's 
statements that he would not 
run for the Presidency. They 


i£/C 2 believed these statements “un- 


realistic.’ Who, they asked, 
could turn down the Presi- 
dency? 

“isenhower could because 
he felt, as a man who had 
rubbed against war and dic- 
tatorship and who had ordered Americans 
to die, that all his energy and ability should 
be devoted to the only means of preventing 
war over the long pull—education. 

The General does not fancy himself an 
educator in the professional sense. He 
confesses that he does not have any new 
or complex philosophy of education. In- 
stead, he says, there are a “few simple be- 
liefs” that must be pounded into all men 
who are free and those who want to gain 
freedom. 

These “simple beliefs” start with the 
meaning of the nghts and privileges under 
democracy—AND the obligations that go 
with them. He believes we think too much 
about the rights and privileges and not 
enough about the obligations. The Gen- 
eral laments that many Americans refuse 
to face the realities of the struggle between 
democracy and dictatorship. 

Eisenhower believes, too, that we can 
preserve democracy only by keeping it 
straight down the middle of the road; that 
a turn to the left or nght can lead only to 
a form of dictatorship. He says: “When 


GENERAL EISENHOWER BELIEVES there 
are two kinds of middle-roaders in politics: 

The first kind is a sort of wishy-washy citizen 
not quite willing to make up his mind about any- 
thing; the kind who plays it safely, not soundly. 

The second kind—and Ike thinks of himself as 
this kind—is a middle-roader of reasoned design; 
a middle-roader who believes in creative compro- 
mise for settling democratic issues without resorting 
to the extremes of left or right. 
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we talk of security over here, we speak 
in terms of men who have never known 
slavery. We must also think of security 
in terms of slavery.” 

Another of the General’s “simple be- 
liefs” is that we must study the “isms’— 
all the political extremes which have led 
peoples into slavery. He holds that “we 
must study Communism as our medical 
students study smallpox. We must keep 
our sturdiness, self-reliance and faith in 
opportunity, for those are the things that 
combat Communism.” 

But at the same time Eisenhower has no 
great fear of Communism as a threat to 
the democratic system. He is convinced 
that the Communists are aggressive be- 
cause they feel their system is weakest; 
that they must actively seek to destroy the 
stronger system of free men. “Otherwise,” 
the General says, “they could sit back and 
let the capitalistic apples fall into their 
laps.” 

What democracies MUST do, he says, 
is to keep themselves aware of ideologies 
everywhere, and to keep the growths of 
dictatorship out of our own system. By 
this, Eisenhower means that there are grave 
dangers from within democracy, foremost 
among them being bureaucracy and a de- 
parture from the original concept of equal 
opportunity for ail. He is sure we cannot 
go completely socialistic without becoming 
a dictatorship. 

Eisenhower discusses his “simple beliefs” 
in terms of what the founders of the Re- 
public meant in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and the Constitution, but he 
emphasizes that times and methods do 
change. Democracy must keep abreast, 
he says, but not necessarily by concentra- 
tion of power. He says: “We must learn 
to do more things on the community level; 
we must learn the interdependence of va- 
rious sectors of the economy and learn to 
work together rather than for the advan- 
tage of any one of these sectors.” 

All this, Eisenhower says, is really a sum- 
ming up of the “simple beliefs” upon 
which the future of democracy rests: op- 
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portunity, honesty, integrity and under- 
standing. ‘Those things, he says, are our 
weapons for preserving our system, com- 
batting the “isms” and, in the long run, 
for winning a substantial peace. 

What about the peace? Eisenhower be- 
lieves that education for abundance—the 
spread of knowledge and opportunity—can 
remove the ages-old unbalance between 
have and have-not peoples. But it will 
take time. He will not set a timetable for 
a safe peace, but his hopes run something 
like this: 

& No explosion for five years more. 

& By the end of that period a United 
Nations strong enough to police the world 
for a generation. 

& Meanwhile, the growth of the idea of 
education for abundance. 

If the idea takes hold, there will be bet- 
ter understanding among free men all over 
the world, and the causes of war will have 
been removed. 

But the hope for world peace, Ejisen- 
hower believes, lies primarily in the welfare 
of this country, politically, spiritually and 
economically. We must have the strength 
and will, he says, to rehabilitate the econ- 
omies of democratic peoples wherever they 
are. We must stand 
prepared to oppose 
statism—right or left 
—wherever it crops up. 

And the General 
says a great deal of 
this welfare is the wel- 
fare of young Ameri- 
cans—‘“the kids,” he 
calls them—in Ameri- 
can schools. If he 
fails in spreading the 
‘“‘simple  beliefs’’ 
among them, Ejsen- 
hower says, then he 
will have failed in 
what he proposes to 
do as an_ educator. 
He adds quickly: “If 
I fail, I will know. 
[ will step down.” 














LABOR HIRES BRAINS, T00 


They pass the economic ammunition 








BS labor organizations, like big busi- 
nesses, hire trained brains to help out 
on the heavy thinking. These economists 
and researchers—little known to the public— 
supply labor’s big names with facts and figures 
for the bargaining table, congressional hear- 
ings and releases to the press. 

Most of the behind-the-scene labor think- 
ers are young. Almost all have had sound 
academic training. They could be successful 
teachers. But they have found a place in 
labor where they have a bigger arena than 
the campus. Their charts and curves, spelled 
out into bread-and-butter language for union 
members, make them as important to the 
C.1.O. and A.F.L. as good organizers. 

Here are some of them: 


C. 1.0. 


KERMIT EBY, former farmer, clergyman 
and college professor, heads the C.I.O.’s Edu- 
cation and Research Department. He is re- 
sponsible for Economic Outlook, a bright 
monthly publication loaded with economic 
charts and hard reading matter made easy. 
It goes to more than 50,000 readers. Eby’s 
group also prepares pamphlets and movies, 
immensely popular with C.I.O. members. 
And Eby’s personal influence goes beyond his 
C.1.O. job. He is active in UNESCO and 
the Federal Council of Churches of Christ 
in America. 

KATHERINE P. ELLICKSON, assistant 
director of research, keeps the C.I.O. informed 
on economic thinking in government. As a 
sort of liaison between C.I.O. and government 
economists, she tries to get the government 
to work in new fields of research for labor’s 
use and benefit. Mrs. Ellickson has been 
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with the C.I.O. since 1935, except for time 
out to rear a family and do economic research 
for NLRB. She has also taught economics. 

STANLEY H. RUTTENBERG, assistant 
director of research, is a young University of 
Pittsburgh graduate who once worked at Hull 
House, Chicago. He left social work to join 
the C.I.O. in 1929. His main job is digging 
into the conflicting and intricate wage prob- 
lem. His findings help determine the C.1.0.’s 
wage and economic policies. ‘Taxes and other 

ocketbook items are in his department. 

GEORGE T. GUERNSEY, assistant direc- 
tor of education, translates material from 
Mrs. Ellickson and Mr. Ruttenberg into 
movies and pamphlets. A former Chicago 
high school teacher and editor of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Teachers monthly journal, | 
he joined the C.I.O. in 1944. The publica- 
tions are attractive and colorful, the movies 
imaginative but simple. Sometimes a single 
subject ends up as both movie and pamphlet. 
Raise Wages Not Prices and Guaranteed 
Wages the Year Round have been popular in 
both mediums. 


A.F.L. 


BORIS SHISHKIN is the very savvy eco- 
nomic expert for the A.F.L. President 
William Green admires Shishkin greatly and 
looks to him for advice. Shishkin, for his 
part, represents the more progressive wing 
of the unions as opposed to the Bill Hutche- 
son (of the carpenters) old-line A.F.L. think- 
ing. Shishkin knows his way around govern- 
ment, having held many federal posts. 

FLORENCE THORN, director of re- 
search, came to the A.F.L. during the Samuel 
Gompers regime. She helped Gompers write 
many of his speeches and worked with him 
on his autobiography. She has also helped 
Green on speeches. She presides over a staff 
of eight. It supplies the material for Labor’s 
Monthly Survey, the A.F.L.’s counterpart of 
the C.I.0.’s Economic Outlook. 





Economic Outlook and Labor's Monthly Survey, 
guides to labor economic thought, are available at 
$1 a year each. Write to Department of Educa- 
tion and Research, C.I.O., 718 Jackson Place, 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C., for Outlook; and 
A.F.L., 901 Massachusetts Avenue, N. W., Wash- 
ington 1, D. C., for Survey. 
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THE NEW FUEL ERA 


Coal, shale and natural gas promise to fill our future needs for oil 





HE decade ahead (1948-1958) will see 
the emergence of a giant, new, econ- 
omy-shaping industry—synthetic oil. 

In the normal course of things the devel- 
opment of this industry might have been 
delayed for many years. 
world political situation and the leapfrog- 
ging use of oil have moved up the time- 
table. 

Because conditions have left virtually no 
other choice, the government and the oil 
companies soon will begin to build a 10- 
billion-dollar industry, capable of produc- 
ing at least 2 million barrels of oil a day 
from coal, shale and natural gas. 

This may well be the key post-war in- 
dustry—the new undertaking that will affect 
the country as critically as did the growth 
of the automobile industry in a similar 
period after World War I. 

In staking its future ability to keep its 
machines running on the development of 
synthetic oil, the U. S. is choosing a safe 
course. If the effort succeeds, and there is 
little doubt but that it will, the country 
will never run out of oil. The U. S. has 
enough coal and shale underneath its lands 
and mountains to keep it bounteously sup- 
plied with oil for at least 2000 
years. 

Two hard sets of facts lie be- 
hind the decision to turn to syn- 
thetic oil. The first is that pres- 
ent U. S. oil reserves (about 21 
billion barrels) plus all the new 
oil likely to be discovered here will not be 
enough to keep up with mounting demand. 
By 1955 the U. S. will need 7 million bar- 
rels of oil a day. Its wells are not likely 
to pump out more than 5 million. 

The second reason for turning to syn- 


thetic oil is that the U. S. does not dare rely : 
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But the uneasy © 





upon foreign oil to make up any shortage 
here. American companies own enough 
oil in the Middle East and other parts of 
the globe to keep almost everybody in oil 
for an indefinite period in the future. But 
the lessons of the war still are fresh. Sub- 
marine attacks so disrupted our coastal oil 
shipments that the Big and Little Inch 
pipelines had to be built under forced draft. 
To protect a tanker line across the Medi- 
terranean and Atlantic would be a dozen 
times more difficult. ‘This country also 
might be unable to guard the Middle East 
oil fields from destruction or seizure. The 
gamble is too great, even for a country as 
powerful as this. 

Secretary of Defense Forrestal and Sec- 
retary of Interior Krug have told Congress 
that the only alternative is to make syn- 
thetic oil here at home, and to begin now. 
Even with special government aid and 
financing it will take from 5 to 10 years 
and 16 million tons of steel to build the 
new industry. 

Fortunately, the country has the scien- 
tific and most of the engineering skill to 
plunge into full-scale production of syn- 
thetic oil. In 1944, Congress appropriated 
30 million dollars for research. 
With this money the Office of 
Synthetic Liquid Fuels of the 
Department of Interior has made 
remarkable progress in solving 
many of the complex technical 
problems, and has built two dem- 
onstration plants. Private oil companies 
also have pushed research and have pilot 
plants in operation. 

Oil can be made from almost any ma- 
terial high in carbon, but most of the new 
oil will come from coal, shale and natural 
gas. Later, corn cobs and other agricul- 
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tural residues may be added to the list of 
oil sources. 

This is where we stand now: 

Coal. ‘Two major processes will be used 
to turn solid black coal into oil and gas- 
oline. 

One process is hydrogenation. ‘The gov- 
ernment this summer will complete a 
7-million-dollar hydrogenation demonstra- 
tion plant at Louisiana, Mo., at which it 
will make high-grade motor or aviation 
gasoline from coal. On a commercial scale 
this gasoline could be produced for about 
14 cents, or 5 to 7 cents more than the 
current cost of gasoline from petroleum. 

In the hydrogenation process, coal is 
crushed, washed, dried, and mixed with a 
heavy oil to form a paste. Along with 
hydrogen, it is then fed into preheaters 
and converters that turn about 80 percent 
of it into oil. 

This 200-barrel-a-day plant will supply 
the engineering data needed for the con- 
struction of a big commercial plant. Rep- 
resentatives of the Standard Oil Co. of 
New Jersey already are working with the 
Department of Interior on estimates for 
one with a 30,000-barrel-a-day output. 

The second process for getting oil from 
coal is gas synthesis (Fischer-Tropsch 
process). In this process coal is converted 
into a gas and then into oil, gasoline and 
other products. The Germans used it to 
produce wartime Diesel fuel. 

But the Germans were able to build only 
smal] 18-barrel-a-day chambers because they 
could not solve the problem of removing 
the tremendous amounts of heat generated 
in larger chambers. Their plants were 
costly congregations of little units. But 
U. S. scientists already have found ways to 
handle the heat, and have opened the way 
for chambers as large as wanted. 

Standard Oil of New Jersey and the 
Pittsburgh Consolidation Coal Co. now 
are building a coal gasification pilot plant 
at Library, Pa. As soon as the necessary 
tests have been made the company plans 
a full-scale plant which may cost 120 mil- 
lion dollars or more. 
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The government will make a start this 
year on a 4-million-dollar demonstration 
plant (gasification) which will be placed 
at Louisiana, Mo., adjacent to the hydro- 
genation plant. 

If coal is to be gasified, the obvious ques- 
tion is why not gasify it underground? Why 
mine it first? ‘The government, in coopera- 
tion with the Alabama Power Co., already 
has conducted one highly successful experi- 
ment in which coal was set on fire under- 
ground and the gases drawn off for process- 
ing at the minehead. Many difficult prob- 
lems remain to be worked out, but the 
underground gasification of coal is defi- 
nitely on the future books. 

Shale. Shale {clay or mud compressed 
into rock) will be another important source 
of oil. Enormously thick beds underlie 
many of the western states. ‘T’est drillings 
indicate that there is enough shale in 
Colorado alone to yield 200 billion barrels 
of oil—almost 10 times the amount of oil 
in the country’s proved petroleum reserves 
today. 

The 2-million-dollar shale oil demonstra- 
tion plant which the government com- 
pleted last year near Rifle, Colo., is pro- 
ducing shale oil for about $2.50 a barrel. 
The drawback is that sulphur and nitrogen 
in the shale oil make it suitable only for 
use as a heavy fuel oil. In quality it is the 
equivalent of about $2-a-barrel natural oil. 
Work is going forward rapidly on ways to 
remove the impurities. Many of the oil 
companies are cooperating. In addition, 
the Union Oil Co. of California is putting 
up a plant to retort about 50 tons of shale 
a day, and Standard Oil of California is 
experimenting with running shale oil 
through pipelines. Some day the Rockies 
may send oil as well as water coursing down 
to the coast. 

Oil is obtained from shale by crushing, 
heating and retorting the oil-bearing rock. 
Since one ton of shale yields an average of 
about 30 gallons of oil, literally mountains 
of rock have to be processed. Mining and 
handling costs must be held to a minimum. 

Natural Gas. ‘The first commercial syn- 
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thetic oil will be made from natural gas. 
In the long run, however, gas will not be 
one of the most important sources of oil. 
Our reserves of gas are too limited in 
themselves. 

A group of eight companies organized 
as Carthage Hydrocol Inc. now is building 
a 19-million-dollar oil-from-natural-gas 
plant near Brownsville, Tex. It will con- 
sume 90 million cubic feet of gas a day and 
turn out about 7000 barrels of oil a day and 
150,000 pounds of chemicals. 

Stanolind Oil & Gas Co., a subsidiary 
of Standard Oil of Indiana, is about to 
break ground for an even bigger plant in 
the Hugoton natural gas field in Kansas. 

If gas can be obtained for 4 or 5 cents 
per thousand cubic feet, it is estimated 
that gasoline can be manufactured for 
7 to 9 cents a gallon, or about the cost 
of regular gasoline. Natural gas would be 
the country’s first source of synthetic oil 
in an emergency. If the country had to 
have more gasoline fast, the gasoline un- 
doubtedly could be made first from gas. 

As the first step in building the new 
synthetic oil industry, Forrestal and Krug 
are expected to ask Congress to authorize 
the construction of three full-scale 10,000- 
barrel-a-day commercial plants—one hydro- 
genation, one gasification and one shale. 
Congress, which already has shown its in- 


terest in synthetic oil, probably will listen 
sympathetically. 

The government has no intention of 
going into the oil business itself. Private 
companies may be offered straight subsidies 
to build the plants. Or the government 
may build them and lease them to private 
operators. ‘The method has not yet been 
settled. 

But the new industry definitely is com- 
ing, and it will produce widespread effects. 
Plants will be built in some places that are 
now remote mountain wildernesses. New 
coal mines will be opened. If half the 
synthetic oil is made from coal, coal pro- 
duction will have to be increased 200 mil- 
lion tons a year—that is, about one-third. 
Mechanization will have to be speeded. 
Should underground gasification succeed, 
the miner may at last emerge from the 
black tunnels where he has labored for 
centuries. 

The oil industry, with its great accu- 
mulations of capital, can also be expected 
to move increasingly into the small-capital 
coal business. In fact, it is entirely possible 
that in a few generations the two will be 
entirely merged into one fundamental 
hydrocarbon industry. 

Most important, the new industry will 
guarantee that there will always be oil for 
the motors of America. 


If advertising men ever sleep easy in their beds, one of the contributing 
causes may be the short memories of the people who read their copy. ‘Take 
Old Gold cigarets. Old Gold rode into the big time almost two decades 
ago on the crest of a slogan which screamed: “Not a Cough in a Car- 
load!” In 1935 it was still plugging. away. Dolores Del Rio, the actress, 
was quoted: “I think people with sensitive throats prefer Old Golds.” 
In 1942 Old Golds made advertising capital of a Reader’s Digest survey 
which found that the brand had the best “score” of seven cigarets tested 
for nicotine and tars in the smoke. 

But in 1943 a Federal Trade Commission complaint against the makers 
of Old Gold declared: “. . . the representations which respondent has 
made concerning the content of nicotine, tarry matter and other harmful 
substances in its cigarets and the smoke therefrom are false and deceptive.” 

By late 1947, Old Gold ads had gracefully adjusted themselves: “Old 
Gold cures just one thing: ‘The World’s Best Tobacco! Don’t look for 
any medical property in Old Gold. . . . Fora TREAT instead of a TREAT- 
MENT. .. . try an Old Gold!” 
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Horse Sense About 


HIGHWAYS 


to 50 million. The prospect of 50 
million vehicles on antiquated high- 
ways 1s appalling.” 

W hat is being done? Currently, 
12,589 miles of highway and some 
2600 bridges are under construction 








HERE is a popular notion that our 

highway system has failed, is frustrat- 
ing motorists and endangering their lives. 
Many people believe, too, that a big road- 
building boom is at hand, and that it will 
bring numerous express toll roads and 
superhighways. Many people, indeed, be- 
lieve that the Highway of Tomorrow is 
about here. What are the facts? 

Our highways, though inadequate in 
places, have not failed. People are eager 
to buy cars to drive on them, and that’s a 
good test. There is activity in road build- 
ing, but no startling innovations are sched- 
uled. Change will come slowly. The road 
system is so big that the best we can do 
will show only minor results. Maintaining 
what we have will cost so much that new 
construction will be limited. 

What roads do we have? The U. S. 
has, in round numbers, 3 million miles of 
roads and 300,000 miles of city streets. 
About half the roads and two-thirds of 
the streets have all-weather surfaces. 

What is their condition? ‘This de- 
pends upon the viewpoint, and viewpoints 
are legion. There are 35,600 agencies pro- 
fessionally engaged in road activities and 
they are not renowned for sceing eye to 
eye. But the middle point of view is some- 
thing like this: Highways emerged from 
the last war weakened by four years of 
general neglect. Overloaded trucks caused 
much of the damage. One reasonable 
estimate of needed repairs comes from 
Gen. Philip B. Fleming, administrator of 
the Federal Works Agency; he says some 
60,000 to 80,000 miles of roads maintained 
by the states need rebuilding. 

Looking ahead, General Fleming ob- 
serves: “With an estimated 37 million 
motor vehicle registrations this year, it will 
be only a few years until the number soars 
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as federal aid work. ‘The federal 
government will pay 374 million dollars 
of the 719 million cost. Approved for con- 
tract letting are about 7000 miles of high- 
way and 1233 bridges. Work on rural 
bridges is badly needed. Many are anti- 
quated and many even newer ones are too 
weak and narrow for present-day traffic. 
Indiana points up the case with 1200 of 
its 3162 bridges having been declared 
hazardous. 

There is a dearth of contractors. Dur- 
ing the war, 2500 of the 5600 road con- 
tractors went out of business. So main- 
tenance and construction have been slow 
getting started, although about a billion 
dollars a year is available for highways. 

What of costs? Labor, materials and 
machinery are scarce and costs are up 7] 
percent over 1940. 

Are our roads now safe? Defects in 
roads cause few motor accidents. Com- 
plete safety cannot be built into a road; 
safety depends largely on the driver. 
Speed, essentially, is the greatest single 
cause of fatalities. ‘Thus safety features in 
a highway are often nullified by the addi- 
tional speed the improvement makes pos- 
sible. 

What about toll roads? Some ob- 
servers now consider express toll roads as 
a major solution for highway troubles. 
Advocates maintain that highway trafh is 
increasing, that private investors take the 
loss if toll roads don’t pay, and that tol! 
financing makes more public money avail- 
able for other roads. Several toll roads 
are being built. Their supporters point 
to the Pennsylvania Turnpike as an out- 
standing example of successful operation. 

But there is sizable and influential op- 
position to toll roads among motorists’ 
groups and in the U. S. Public Roads Ad- 
ministration. ‘The opposition says toll 
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roads are uneconomic, that gates are too 
far apart to attract short-distance drivers, 
that parallel duplicate roads are usually 
necessary. ‘Tolls of 1 cent a mile, the 
usual proposal, are considered the equiva- 
lent of a gasoline tax of 12 to 20 cents 
a gallon. 

What kind of thinking is being done 
about roads? General Fleming believes 
that stage construction of projects—build- 
ing first where most critically needed and 
making later extensions—is wisest. Stage 
construction would be necessary now even 
if federal and state funds were unlimited. 
There are not enough men and materials 
available to complete the necessary job in 
two or three years. In considering roads, 
it is unwise to think only of today; you 
must also think about tomorrow. Much 
of our trouble today has resulted from 
shortsighted planning in the past. 

General Fleming says: “Stage construc- 
tion calls for careful advance planning, 
with a watchful eye on traffic trends. 
When we plan costly highway improve- 
ments we not only must consider present 
peak-trafie volumes and the amount of 
trafic likely to be using the facilities five 
years hence; we also should seek an esti- 
mate of potential trafhc volumes 15 to 20 
vears from now.” 

Of current highway problems, Ben H. 
Petty, professor of highway engineering at 
Purdue University, says: 

“In judging the effectiveness of a state's 
highway system, it is a mistake to go by 
the condition of a few main routes. The 
main roads must be kept up; they earn 
the gasoline tax money to support the rest 
of the system. But what counts is the 
extent to which all the roads are passable 
in all weather, including farm, school and 
mail routes. Massachusetts heads the list 
with 92 percent of roads surfaced. Indiana 
is next with 87 percent, closely followed by 
Ohio. But only 10 states have as much 
as three-fourths of their roads out of the 
mud. With so much to do we can’t afford 
to pour huge sums into a few superhigh- 
ways. Definitely, there is an economic 
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limit as to how far we can go in taking 
care of places that are congested a few 
hours a year.” 

Petty’s conclusion, however sound, is 
running counter to a rising trend, or at 
least a rising howl, from organized motor- 
ists who would have major attention given 
major roads. 

What is most needed now? In one 
word, STUDY. ‘The neglect of study, the 
lack of foresight, have caused many of our 
road troubles today. Study could be ac- 
complished—if there were enough demand 
for it. But more difficult to get is a com- 
pletely disinterested look at roads. Roads 
attract a huge amount of selfish lobbying 
and community pressure. 

To Russell E. Singer, executive vice- 
president of the American Automobile 
Association, it appears this way: 

Major hope lies in establishment of 
highway study committees “which will 
have the responsibility of working out long- 
range highway programs based on a sound 
road budget. Such committees, operating 
as interim committees of the legislature, 
as in California, or as independent groups 
composed of representatives of various in- 
terested organizations, as in Michigan, 
would be responsible for financial plan- 
ning as well as_ physical 
planning of future highway 
development.” 

The case is simply that 
our roads are now at a 
crossroads. ‘The “roads of 
the future” which everyone 
talks about can be sensibly 
planned. Or they can be 
built under pressure and 
out of private self-interest 
—in which case a future 
generation can worry while 
riding. 








Qdestions « Mswers 


Operate Real Estate and In- 
surance Brokers Business, price 
35 cents. Any of the depart- 
ment’s 46 field offices can 





Readers write us for information on various subjects, 
We welcome 


and for opinion on current developments. 


these questions, for they aid us in serving your needs. 
We hope you will help us make this department useful by 
There won't be space 


enough to publish all questions received, but we will reply 


sending in your own questions. 


by letter to all who write us. 


—THE EDITORS. 


show you a list of publications 
on how to operate various 
types of businesses. 


O. Is Hawaii about to be- 
come the 49th State? 

A. Probably not, at any 
time soon. Public sentiment 
does not appear to be sufh- 





O. If Congress cuts income tax rates 
retroactive to January 1, when will I get 
a refund for the difference on the tax 
withheld from my salary before the new 
law went into effect? 

A. If you are entitled to a refund you 
probably will get a check for it shortly after 
you file your annual income tax return due 


before March 15, 1949. 


QO. Is there any probability of a re- 
valuation of gold? 

A. No. An increase in the price of gold 
would be inflationary. Also, the foreign 
exchange value of the currencies of nearly 
40 nations has been pegged—through the 
International Monetary Fund—in terms of 
U. S. dollars and the present price of gold. 
An increase in gold would upset this ar- 
rangement. 


QO. Do you think gasoline rationing 
will be instituted this summer? 

A. Gasoline rationing is not now con- 
templated. Gasoline probably will be 
available to vacationists everywhere though 
tight situations may develop here and there. 


O. Can you tell me what government 
bureau furnishes data on how to operate 
various businesses, particularly the real 
estate business? 

A. The Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. Write for Indus- 
trial Small Business Series No. 26, How to 
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ciently strong to bring a favor- 
able vote on the Hawaii state- 


hood bill pending in Congress. 


Q. What are John L. Lewis’s plans 
for employe benefits in the southern 
coal fields? 

A. Mr. Lewis has made it fairly clear 
that when negotiations are resumed this 
spring he will ask $100 a month retirement 
pension for miners at 60 after 20 years of 
employment. He also will seek accident 
and death benefits of $1000, plus $40 a 
month for widows, plus $20 a month for 
each minor child. 


Q. Is any change likely in the present 
college enrollment figure of 2% million 
students? 

A. Yes. About 4,600,000 students should 
be in college by 1960, according to esti- 
mates of the President’s Commission on 
Higher Education. 


QO. How do the serm-killing proper- 
ties of detergents marketed for dish- 
washing and laundering compare with 
those of soaps marketed for the same 
purpose? 

A. Both regular soap and synthetic soap 
have about the same germicidal effect— 
not very significant. 


QO. Does censorship still exist in the 
State Department and the _ military 
establishments? 

A. Yes. ‘The most irksome censorship 
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is that in the State Department, because 
it covers many matters of policy which the 
American people are entitled to know. 
The army and navy are much freer 
on policy matters although they are natu- 
rally secretive on defense plans and on 
weapons. 


QO. What government agency can fur- 
nish information concerning the manu- 
facture of wood-cased pencils in Ger- 
many? 

A. Write to Office of Technical Services, 
Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C., and ask for report on German 
Lead Copying and Colored Pencil Manu- 
facture, P.B. 41230. Enclose your check 
made out to ‘Treasurer of the United 
States: $1 for the microfilm copy or $2 
for the photostat copy. 


QO. What are the principal objections 
to the St. Lawrence Seaway and power 
project? 

A. Opponents contend that the project 
would result in great losses to eastern ports, 
the railroads, railroad labor, and power 
companies. ‘They also point out that if 
it were undertaken now it would take many 
scarce materials from other industries. 


Q. Do you know of any good pam- 
phlet on labor union contracts and how 
to negotiate them? 

A. We know of no one pamphlet. But 
the Industrial Relations Branch, Depart- 
ment of Labor, Washington 25, D. C., will 
mail you without charge booklets giving 
suggested clauses on various phases of a 
union contract. That office also will ad- 
vise you by letter on a specific problem on 
union contracts or negotiations. 


QO. How many state legislatures meet 
in 1948? 

A. The legislatures of 12 states: Massa- 
chusetts, New Jersey, New York, Rhode 
Island, South Carolina, California, Ken- 
tucky, Mississippi, Missouri, Virginia, Lou- 
isiana and Arizona. 
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Help for Shippers 


OW to ship goods the cheapest and 
quickest way is a perennial puzzler 
for businessmen. ‘There are about as 
many different freight rates as there are 
stars in heaven. ‘The railroads themselves 
have had tough sledding in trying to 
simplify their rate structure. Truck rates 
aren’t any less complicated. 

If you can’t afford your own traffic de- 
partment, your answer may be to hire an 
outside traffic consultant. One group of 
ceramics manufacturers has retained one 
trafic firm to handle all rate problems. 
Best check on a consultant’s professional 
standing is whether or not he is permitted 
to practice before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 

Or you may get an idea on your own 
about how to simplify rates on your 
product. The Committee on Freight 
Tariffs, Association of American Rail- 
roads, Washington 6, D. C., will try to 
work with you on your idea or at least 
let you know if and why the idea isn’t 
feasible. Remember that the AAR can’t 
do anything about reducing rates. That's 
entirely up to the ICC. 


Thumb Prints, Please 


O other devices, traps and safeguards 
pater to frustrate the bad check artist 
there is added now a formalized system 
requiring all check cashers to attach their 
thumb prints. This is called ““Thumb- 
print Endorsement” and is sponsored by 
Protected Check Corp. of America, 541 
Railway Exchange Building, Denver, 
Colo. 

The system works like this: Institu- 
tions subscribing to the service get a door 
emblem, declaring affiliation. They get 
a plaque which announces, in part, “In 
Cashing Checks We Use the Thumb 
Endorsement Symbol of Protection in 
Affliation with Protected Check Cor- 
poration of America.” ‘The plaque is 
pointed out to all prospective check 
cashers. They are asked to use a special 
check, which provides space for the 
thumb print. Should the check have 
been previously made out, the cashier 
stamps the back with a copyrighted im- 
pression containing space for a thumb 
print. If the check bounces, despite all 
this, the service endeavors to collect, 
and returns 100 percent of what it gets. 
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YOUR INCOME TAX REFUND 


Uncle Sam develops fast pay-off 





ID your March 15 income tax return 

show you were entitled to a refund? 
If so, the chances are that you already have 
Uncle Sam’s check for it. If not—barring 
obvious errors in your return or an incorrect 
mailing address—you ought to get your money 
by the end of June. 

Considering that the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue had to make more than 30 million 
refunds totaling over 1 billion dollars, this 
speed is remarkable. Historically, par for 
getting a refund from the government was 
two years. 

The “‘pay-as-you-go” system has changed 
all that. ‘The new system skyrocketed the 
volume of refunds for the government. The 
first year after pay-as-you-go, Internal Revenue 
tried to follow the standard governmental 
procedure of auditing claims first and paying 
afterwards. All it got for its pains were bitter 
complaints from the public and Congress and 
a staggering interest cost. The government 
pays interest at the rate of 6 percent a year 
on money it owes you—the same rate it 
charges you when you owe money to the 
government. 

As a matter of good business, which even 
the tight-fisted General Accounting Office ap- 
proved reluctantly, Internal Revenue decided 
to pay these claims first and audit afterwards. 

The results—counting only ordinary re- 
funds claimed on annual income tax returns 
and excluding claims delayed by litigation— 
are as follows: 








3/15/45 





3/15/46 


returns, in spite of the fact that the refunds 
almost doubled. If Internal Revenue were 
still using the “audit first, pay afterward’’ sys- 
tem, the. interest cost of these refunds might 
have run 40 to 50 millions a year. 

One drawback of this system is that some 
of these quick refunds inevitably are erro- 
neous, and the government must try at a later 
time to recover the money. ‘This is always 
difficult. Internal Revenue’s answer, simply, 
is that these losses are insignificant compared 
with paying an interest bill of perhaps 40 to 
50 million dollars a year. The average refund 
is only $45, and the government would have 
to assume that about 1 million refund claims 
were fraudulent in order to ignore the interest 
cost. 

Mechanically, the refund speed-up has been 
made possible only by complete decentraliza- 
tion of the work. All refunds of less than 
$1000 are handled by local collectors’ offices 
without reference to Washington. As fast as 
the tax returns reach the collectors’ offices, 
the refund claims are sorted out and are listed 
on schedules. ‘These schedules are trans- 
mitted at least once a week to regional dis- 
bursing offices of the Treasury where me- 
chanical equipment writes the checks. The 
checks are mailed from the disbursing offices 
and the postman does the rest. 

The postman’s job, however, is not as 
simple as it would seem. Whenever you 
mail things to 30 million people, there are 
bound to be thousands of wrong addresses. 
People have moved or they gave incorrect 
addresses in the first place. 

To minimize the possibility of these checks 
falling into wrong hands, the Treasury does 
not permit these checks to be forw arded un- 
less the taxpayer has given an official change 
of address to the post office. This results an- 
nually in approximately a half-million checks 
heing returned to the collectors by the post 

oi a ee office. ‘These checks 
3/15/47 are held in the local 





























Tax Filed 3/15/44 , 
Refunded Feb. 1945 Sept. 1945 july 1946 June 1947 collector's office for six 
— months to give the tax- 

0.0 —— — : ' ' 
Refunds 16,059,028 22,211,755 30,472,926 30,864,038 Payets a chance to call 
— or write for them. After 
Principal @ $586,596, 165 $979,746,659 $1,384,293 318 $1,401,3 13,037 that. the checks are 
$ 21,926,678 & $ 17,186,337 § $ 4,708,759 B$ 1,335,846 turned over to the Gen- 





Interest 








I‘rom this table you can see that the interest 
paid on the 1946 returns was 20 million 
dollars less than the interest paid on the 1943 
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nap Dest eral Accounting Office 
in Washington, D. C. 
Corporation refunds continue to be handled 


more slowly and cautiously. 
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IT’S HARD TO CUT GOVERNMENT)S 


The trouble is that nobody wants to give up anything 











YVONGRESS is — struggling to cut 
CC President ‘Truman’s $39,669,000,000 
budget, and some people are wondering 
why it should be so hard to lop a few 
million off such an enormous total. But 
the problem is: just where can the cost 
of government be cut? 

To begin with, the budget always con- 
tains certain irreducible items which are 
direct obligations or promises of the gov- 
ernment and which cannot arbitrarily be 
reduced. ‘These include interest on the 
public debt, which this year amounts to 
$5,250,000,000; veterans’ benefits and serv- 
ices, $5,154,000,000; and tax refunds, 
$1,990,000,000. ‘These three outlays alone 
add up to almost one-third of the total 
budget. 

National defense, for which President 
Truman has requested $10,295,000,000, is 
the largest single item in this year’s budget. 
It is therefore a prime target of many 
would-be economizers. Realistically, how- 
ever, there seems little prospect that this 
item will be materially reduced. In fact, 
the expansion of the Air Forces, which has 
been recommended by the President’s air 
policy advisors and is supported even by 
such an economy advocate as Senator Taft, 
may add another 2 or 3 billions to the 
budget. 

So—with fixed government obligations 
and national defense expenditures virtually 
untouchable—Congress must look else- 
where to economize. ‘This means, pri- 
marily, the appropriations for the regular 
departments and agencies of the govern- 
ment. ‘These are hard enough to cut at 
any time, because they represent services 
and functions which Congress, usually in 
response to some public demand, has au- 
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thorized in the past. It becomes doubly 
difficult to cut them in an election year. 

One of the major reforms contemplated 
under the 1946 congressional reorganization 
act was the creation of a so-called legis- 
lative budget. ‘The theory was that this 
budget would be prepared annually by a 
joint committee composed of members of 
the congressional taxing and spending com- 
mittees, and thus the proposed expenditures 
would bear a realistic relation to the gov- 
ernment’s prospective income. Proponents 
of the idea maintained that with the legis- 
lative budget as a pattern, Congress could 
give much more intelligent consideration 
to the President’s budget. 

But thus far the idea has served only to 
emphasize the difficulties of budget cutting. 
Last year, for example, the legislators went 
through the motions of drafting a legis- 
lative budget but the, House and Senate 
produced such conflicting versions that no 
compromise was possible. ‘This year, in- 
stead of attempting an itemized budget, 
the joint committee decided at a single 
meeting to aim at trimming $2,500,000,000 
from the President’s requests. 

One of the chief obstacles to successful 
preparation of a legislative budget is that 
the law requires it to be ready within 45 
days after each session of Congress con- 
venes. That has proved insufficient time. 
Efforts are being made to amend the law 
so as to extend the time limit. 

Even if there were a legislative budget, 
one inescapable fact would remain: budget- 
cutting cannot be done painlessly. Cutting 
almost inevitably means dropping employes 
from the federal payroll. Congressmen 
never forget that such employes are either 
voters or have friends and relatives who 
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vote. As often as not, cutting also requires 
elimination or curtailment of services which 
still other voters may object to losing. 

Any reduction of funds for the Post 
Office Department, for example, almost 
certainly would mean less efficient mail 
service. Attempted trimming of the De- 
partment of Agriculture—whose appropria- 
tion has regularly topped the 1-billion-dollar 
mark in recent years—would bring strong 
opposition from the powerful and extremely 
vocal farm bloc in Congress. 

‘Take, for instance, the 130-million-dollar 
item for soil conservation payments which 
the Department of Agriculture seeks this 
year. Many people say that at a time when 
farm profits are higher than they ever have 
been, the government ought not to be re- 
quired to pay farmers for using fertilizer 
or following good land-use practices. But 
spokesmen for agriculture both in Congress 
and in the department insist that the item 
aiready has been cut substantially below 
what it was in former years and that the 
only payments proposed would go to small 
farmers who have not shared in the general 
farm prosperity. 

Take another expenditure. Social secu- 
rity, health and welfare payments account 
for $2,077,000,000 in this year’s budget. 
But most of these payments are fixed by 
laws which there is little public or con- 
gressional sentiment to change. 

The Bureau of Internal Revenue affords 
another illustration of what Congress is up 
against when it sets out to cut down on 
federal spending. ‘The bureau estimates 
that it collects about $20 in taxes for every 
$1 it spends. To cut its spending in the 
name of economy would not make sense. 

What all this boils down to, of course, 
is that it is very tough to trim the cost of 
federal government. It is not so simple a 
matter as a family deciding not to splurge 
on a new car or a fur coat. Unquestion- 
ably, however, budget cutting can be done. 

But both Congress and the public must 
accept the fact that if the budget is to be 
cut somebody will have to give up some- 
thing. 
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Ga: 





a 
Sve: Why not look into the “gray market” in 


rayon and really see something that will make you 
wonder how the small operator can get along? I! 
could use rayon yarn, possibly 300 lbs. a month but 
if I wrote to Du Pont, Celanese, North American 
or others, my inquiry would receive a polite “‘no.” 
This yarn has a market value of about 60 cents a 
pound and I can buy all I want at $2.25 and up- 
wards. Small manufacturers with allotments are 
turning this over with the above margin. I can 
show you proof of a small “manufacturer” turning 
over his small allotment (10 cases monthly) at a 
profit of $5000. Jobbers are reaping tremendous 
profits at the expense of the small legitimate busi- 
nessman and the producers just don’t seem to care. 


Charles J. Dauray 
North Smithfield, R. 1. 





My work is price reporting for an oil pub- 
lication, and these remarks concern gray markets. 

Short supply of refined products opened the 
door for exorbitant spot prices for such products 
as kerosene, No. 2 fuel for heating, and Bunker 
“C” for powering ships. Gray market devices 
most frequently used are (1) hedging on supply 
commitments to sell at high spot prices through 
brokers, (2) insisting on discrepancy between “‘in- 
voice” price and actual sales price, and (3) use 
of another operator's terminal. Major company 
sellers, generally, sell only to their regular customers 
at established posted prices. On the other hand, 
terminal operators who have reduced their fucl 
allocations to jobbers are said to make spot offer- 
ings through brokers. Sellers of exorbitantly 
priced barge and cargo lots prefer dealing with 
brokers because they know brokers will keep them 
anonymous. 

Another device is to conduct high-priced sales 
from rented storage in another company’s termi- 
nal. Unscrupulous sellers can refuse to sell to 
their regular business at posted prices saying they 
have no oil, while making offerings on the spot 
market at prices 20 to 50 percent higher. 


P. H. C., New York 


4 
St: There has been talk here lately of the 


desirability of issuing new currency to drive out 
hoarded and untaxed dollars. ‘The idea has a 
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punitive motive but it also has a core of economic 
sense. ‘I’he gray market, other dark-hued markets 
and foreign transactions are largely supported by 
fugitive dollars. Invalidation of those dollars 
would give us a fresh basis for tax purposes so 
that a more equitable distribution of the burden 
could be arrived at. A law, if enacted, could pro- 
tect innocent victims of the switch. Someone has 
a lot of money that isn’t carrying its share of the 
tax load, since otherwise there couldn’t be the 
fierce competition for high-priced commodities. 


Mark E. Gallagher Jr. 
Attorney, Boston 


Sa: I read the article ““What Can Be Done 


About Housing” [January issue] and, frankly, I am 
very pleased that public exposure is finally being 
focused upon some of the archaic and notorious 
practices which have been the curse of the con- 
struction industry, housing in particular. We who 
have been associated with this industry in a ma- 
terial producing capacity have, many times, felt 
our inadequacy in trying to change some of the 
worst of the flagrant practices. My feeling is, 
however, that the present pressure to expose bad 
building practices and codes will soon wane and 
the same lackadaisical spirit will again prevail, 
unless a progressive-minded organization like yours 
will continue to keep the “‘pressure’’ on. 


Melvin A. Zurn, President 
J. A. Zurn Mfg. Co., Erie, Pa. 


% 
Si: I have read your article on housing. It ap- 


pears rather peculiar to me that most everyone 
who has never been in it knows more about the 
building industry than those who have made it 
their life’s work. Some of the best “heads” in the 
country are in the building business and they would 
certainly change their methods if they could find 
ways to produce the completed home on a better 
basis as it would mean more money earned. But 
there are many angles to mass production of the 
completed home, and the reason it hasn’t been 
generally adopted is that no practical method has 
been devised to better the present system as a 
whole. 

F. C. Fay, President 

Southwestern Sash & Door Co. 

Joplin, Mo. 


* 
Sve: I am a member of that rapidly increasing 


number of citizens that should have more business 
information fitted to their needs, that is the widows 
of businessmen. Most of us who inherit modest 
fortunes meet with problems of investment and 
security. ‘Trust officers and lawyers help us but | 
note an increasing lack of confidence in the legal 
profession among women. Many of them feel that 
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the average lawyer does not know enough about 
practical business to advise them. It so happens 
that I have a lawyer I can trust but I still want to 
know more about happenings in the business world. 
What can widows do with their small fortunes 
besides buy government bonds and play slot ma- 
chines in country clubs? We should like our 
money to go on making jobs for men as it did 
when our husbands were alive. Is there no way 
it can be done? 


Mrs. C. L. Henderson 
Wichita, Kan. 


a 
Sv: While you are criticizing the capital gains 


tax being lower than the regular income tax [Notes 
on This & That, February issue] what about the 
unfairness of the capital gains tax, even at its lower 
rate, to the man who has to sell his home, and buy 
one in another city, or needs a larger house for 
growing children? Such a man, say, paid $10,000 
for his house. He sells it for $22,000 and pays a 
substantial tax on the $12,000 profit. But for an 
equal house elsewhere, he hag to pay $22,000—or 
much more if he builds a new house. So he loses 
the tax and the selling commission, and ends up 
out of pocket with no better house. Is there any 
justification for this situation? 

Ashleigh D. Halliwell 

Stamford, Conn. 


(A bill is pending in Congress to exempt 
the profit made on the sale of a home if the 
money is reinvested within six months in 
another home. 


« 
Sa: While it is correct to say in the article 


“Your Insurance” [January issue] that the new 
rates will not in themselves affect old policies, the 
cost of outstanding participating insurance is af- 
fected at least in part by the same influences as 
those which caused the new rates to be adopted. 
If insurance purchased at new rates costs more, 
dividends on outstanding participating policies may 
be expected to be adjusted to reflect a lower income 
resulting from reduced earnings. 

John A. Stevenson, President 

Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


Philadelphia 


Se: I hope you really don’t believe “Fair Trade 


Laws Help Keep Some Prices Up” [February issue], 
because they are keeping prices down. Fair trade 
laws do not hinder competition. If a manufacturer 
sets too high a price on his hand lotion or aspirin 
tablets, they will not sell. In an inflationary 
perod, fair trade prices act as a brake. In a 
deflationary period the same thing probably will 
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occur. Such a stabilizing influence is good either 
way. The main opposition to fair trade laws has 
always come from some large department stores 
and chains which seek to eliminate competition 
by selling below cost. Manufacturers, retailers and 
most consumers do not want fair trade laws 
repealed. 

Harold H. Nason 

The Rexall Store, Oxnard, Cal. 


a 

Sti: In your article “Fair Trade Laws Help Keep 
Some Prices Up” the incident of Woolworth 
wanting to sell $1.60 worth of perfume for 10 
cents is part truth, part misunderstanding. Cer- 
tain perfume manufacturers do not want “5 and 
10” outlets to cheapen their reputation so they 
stipulate that one dram, or any quantity less than 
a dram, must sell for $1.60. Several dealers buy 
perfumes in bulk and re-bottle it into small vials 
for the 5 and 10 trade. The manufacturer has 
no way of preventing such sale except to say that 
any amount, one dram or less, must be sold for 
$1.60. Woolworth did not want to lower the 
price, it merely wanted a 10-cent size of perfume 
to sell. 

William Ginsburg 

Pharmacists & Chemists 

Bronx, N. Y. 


* 
St: As an ad man, I am alarmed to see the 
title of your excellent article on the status of 
advertising “Can Advertising Deliver?” [February 
issue] carried as a question. I see advertising 
“delivering” faithfully day in and day out. If the 
effectiveness of advertising is dropping off, it could 
be narrowed down to concerns who promoted—too 
well and not too wisely during the war—products 
that could not be furnished to an eager public. 
I’ve yet to see any properly prepared advertising 
for goods that can be delivered NOW that won't 
pull immediate, tangible and profitable returns. 


Thomas H. Birch, Vice Pres. 
The S. C. Baer Co. (Advertising) 
Cincinnati 


‘/ 

Str: The article “Can Advertising Deliver?” is 
challenging. I am not sure that the inflation in 
prices means that advertising appropriations should 
keep pace. It seems to me that the criterion is— 
Are advertisers buying enough impressions to do a 
job under the prevailing magazine costs and prices 
of goods? 

J. H. §. Ellis, President 

Kudner Agency, Inc., New York 


¢ J 
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eR: Your editorial “Business and Politics Do 
Mix” [January issue] has to be clarified. It is 
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true that we must get along with each other and 
no one complains about that, but when politicians 
are used to put pressure on government on behalf 
of every selfish purpose and racket, then it is time 
to get a new system. The only politics that I can 
subscribe to would be to knock out every selfish 
racket that was put up. Believe me, I will 
‘yammer’ against the second and third-rate politics 
that are played because I believe there is a 
difference between politics and a “shakedown.” 
Perhaps you would amend your editorial and show 
the difference between public interest and private 
interests in politics. 


Martin F. Comeau, San Diego 


é 
S: Your article “The Atom in Our Time” 


[Sept. 1947 issue] did an excellent job in high- 
lighting the atomic picture. I have always felt 
that, given another Manhattan Project, an efficient 
atomic power plant could be developed in three 
or four years. However, it is not likely that there 
will be such a project. Rather it appears that the 
atomic power development wiil have to be worked 
in with other atomic projects and therefore the 
estimate will undoubtedly stretch out to seven or 
ten years. 

A. L. Baker, Vice Pres. 

The Kellex Corp., New York 


e 
Sa: My father, Joseph P. Day, was the one who 


revolutionized real estate auctioneering descnbed 
in “Auctioneering” [February issue]. Onginally 
it used to be a regular picnic with fiee beer, sand- 
wiches, a band and prizes. He dignified it by 
spending the money in behalf of the client for 
newspaper advertising, personal promotion, at- 
tractive brochures, mailing, and offering outside 
brokers participation. 


Bernard P. Day, President 
Joseph P. Day, Inc., New York 


e 
St: Your lack of understanding of the West 


Coast’s “‘pulsing Core of California’ as set forth 
in your February issue is equaled only by your great 
understanding of the current and future importance 
of the West Coast to the rest of the United States. 
Thinking the Bay area, because it is more cosmo- 
politan than Los Angeles, is the “pulsing Core of 
California” is a mistake made by many, but not 
by U. S. Steel, Prudential Life, Johns-Manville, 
Ford, United Drug, General Motors, etc. For the 
past 10 years I have observed that smart businesses 
center their activities around Los Angeles—simply 
moving them from the Bay area as they built plants 
or expanded western business. 


Donald J. Smith 
San Clemente, Cal. 
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PEOPLE VOTE FOR LOWER PRICES 


A business trend is not made by a few men at the top of the 
pyramid. It is not made by big manufacturers, big bankers, big 
merchants or big politicians. They may sense a trend and act 
accordingly, but the trend itself is made by a multitude of men 
and women at the bottom of the pyramid. 


They are the nameless millions of customers for whom business 
is conducted, on whom business depends. In their way they vote 
their wishes—by buying or not buying. 


Ever since the commodity market break in February, I have 
made a special effort to collect the views of ordinary income 
people, through conversations on the streets, in the stores, 
through letters that come in, and visits of reporters to towns 


and cities here and there. 


l;vervwhere the story is pretty much the same: People are not 
buying things they can get along without. What they do buy are 
the necessities of life. ‘These necessities varv by income groups, but 
anvwav there is stiffer resistance to the prices of non-necessities than 
at any time in the past few vears. People are not emotional about it. 
They don’t talk about a “buyers’ strike.” ‘They just can not buy 
certain things, because thev do not have the money. 


Many individuals are getting their wages raised, but many 
more are not. The head room between average income and 
average cost of living is getting narrower, and the consequence 


is a price resistance that is automatic. 


‘ood prices are softening. ‘There are reasons for suspecting that 
clothing prices also will soften, and that there will be price cuts in 
household appliances and other things that people would like to have, 
but which they can postpone. In many cases lower prices are not 
justified by costs, but the lower prices are bound to come anyway. 
‘The time will be different for different lines, but the time for many 
is a matter of months. 


And don’t laugh off this talk that people “vote” for lower 
prices. They vote every day—by not buying. The businessmen 
who do not pay close attention to the buying habits of people are 
likely to decide—all of a sudden, in a hurry, under pressure— 
“adjust” their prices downward, or have a special sale, just 


Wig 


to 
as if they had meant to do it all along. 





COMING 


Your Business and 
the Marshall Plan 


Willys - Overland 


First Lady of Pan-Am 
Service Industries 
The Story of Glass 

This Town Lives on Credit 

Health in Small Plants 


Shoe Business 


Time for Festivals 
and Conventions 








FOR MEN ONLY? 


Kiplinger Magazine is a magazine 
for business people. And this means 
businesswomen as well as business- 
men. A good proportion of our daily 
mail comes from the women. 

Gladys Parker, for instance, a Wash- 
ington State subscriber, recently wrote 
us: “The whole of each number is so 
forward-looking that I am afraid I get 
a smug feeling I am at least a step- 
and-a-half ahead of nonsubscribers in 
my thinking.” 

Velma Rohler of Dayton, Ind., 
writes: “There has never been a maga- 
zine in my home that has brought forth 
as many interesting discussions.” 

We have been told that the home- 
manager doesn’t get to follow the daily 
papers as closely as the breadwinner 
does, but she finds a few minutes of 
KM each week make it possible for 
her to keep up with the subjects that 
interest and occupy the male members 
of her family. 

We’re glad to know all this, for the 
job of business does not stop outside 
the home, as we discovered in doin¢ 
the article this month on housework 
(see page 7). And we're glad to know 
that we are not doing all our work 
for men only. 
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